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THE SAXON SERF: 


A TALE OF ENGLISH SLAVERY, IN THE 
TWELFTH CENTURY. 





BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


CHAP. I. 

The Forest of Sherwood. 
He rode half a mile the way ; 
He saw ho light that came of day ; 
Then came he to a river broad, 
Never man over such one rode ; 
Within he saw a place of green, 
Such one had he never erst seen. 

Early Métrical Romaunts. Guy of Warwick. 

In the latter part of the twelfch century— 
when, in the reign of Henry II, fourth success- 
or of the Conqueror, and grandson of the first 

rince of that name, known as Beauclerc—the 
condition of the vanquished Saxons had be- 
guo in some sort to amend, though no fusion 
of the races had as yet commenced, and tran- 
quillity was partially restored to England, the 
greater part of the northern counties, from the 
Treat to the mouths of Tyne and Solway, were 
little better than an unbroken chase or forest, 
with the exception of the fiefs of a few great 
barons, or the territories of a few cities and 
free borough towns ; and thence, northward to 
the Scottish frontier, all was a rude and path- 
less desert of morasses, moors, and mountains, 
untrodden save by the foot of the persecuted’ 
Saxon outlaw. 

In the west and north Ridings of the great 
and important Shire of York, there were, it is 
true, already a few towns of more than grow- 
ing importance ; several of which had been 
originally the sites, or had grown up in the 
vicinity and under the shelter of Roman 
Stative encampmsats; whereof not a few of 
them have retained the evidence in their com- 
mon termination, caster, while others yet re- 
tained the more modern Saxon arin 
Of these two classxs, Doncaster, Pontefract, 
Rotherham, Sheffield, Ripon, may be taken as 
examples, which were even then flourishing, 
and, for the times, even opulent manufacturing 
boroughs, while the vastly larger and more 
wealthy commercial places, which have since 
sprang up, mushroom-like, around them, had 
then neither hearths nor homes, names nor ex- 
istence. 

In addition to these, many great lords and 
powerful barons already possessed vast de- 
mesnes and manors, and had erected almost 
royal fortalices, the venerable ruins of which 
still bear evidence to the power and the mar- 
tial spirit of the Norman Lords of England ; and 
even more majestic and more richly endowed 
institutions of the church, such as Fountains, 
Jorvaulx, and Bolton Abbayes, still the won- 
der and reproach of modern architecture, and 
the admiration of modern artists, had created 
around themselves garden-like oases among the 
green glades and grassy aisles of the imme- 
morial British forests; while, emulating the ex- 
ample of their feudal or clerical superiors, many 
a military tenant, many a gray-frocked friar, 
had reared his tower of strength, or built his 
lonely cell, upon some moat-surrounded mount, 
or in some bo-ky dingle of the wood. 

In the East Riding all to the north of the 
ancient city of the Shire, even then famous for 
its minster and its eastle, even then the see 
and palace of the second archbishop of the 
realm was wilder yet, ruder and more uncivil 
ized. Even to this day, it is, comparatively 
speaking, a bleak and barren region,  over- 
swept by the cold gusts from the German 
ocean, abounding more in black and stormy 
wolds than in the cheerful green of copse or 
wildwood, rejoicing little in pasture, less in 

llage, and boasting of nothing superior to the 

ull market towns of tho interior, and the 
small fishing villages, nested among the crags 
of its iron coast. 

Most pitilessly had this district been ravaged 
by the Conqueror and his immediate successor, 
after its fist desperate and protracted resist- 
ance to the arms of the Norman; after the 
Saxon hope of England fell, to arise no more, 
upon the bloody field of Hastings; and after 
each one of the fierce Northern Risings. 

The people were of the hard, old, stubborn, 
Danish stock, more pertinacious even, and 
more stubborn, than the enduring Saxon, but 
with a dash of a hotter and more daring spirit 
than belonged to their slower and more slug- 
gish brethren. 

These men would not yield, could not be 
subdued by the iron-sheathed cavalry of the 
lotrusive kings. They were destroyed by them, 
the lands swept bare,* the buildings burned, 
the churches desecrated. Manors, which under 
thenative rule of the Confessor had easily yield- 
ed sixty shillings of annual rent, without dis- 
tress to their occupants, scarcely paid five to 
their foreign lords; and estates, which under 
the ancient rule opulently furnished forth a 
living to twot English gentlemen of rank with 
befitting households, now barely supported two 
miserable Saxon cultivators, slaves of the soil, 

paying their foreign lords, with’ the blood of 
their hands and the sweat of their brows, 
scarcely the twelfth part of the revenue drawn 
from them by the old proprietors, 

When, in a subsequent insurrection, the Nor- 
man king again marched northward, in full 
resolve to carry hiy conquering arms to the 
frontiers of Scotland, and, sustained by his fe- 
rocious energy, did actually force his way 
through the misty moorlands and mountainous 
mid-regions of Durham, Northumberland. and 

Westmoreland, he had to traverse above sixt 

miles of country, once not the least fertile oe 

his newly-conquered realm, in which his mail- 
clad men-at-arms saw neither green leaves on 
the trees, nor green crops in the field; for the 
axe and the torch had done their work, not 
negligently; passed neither standing roof nor 
burning hearth; encountered neither human 
being nor cattle of the field; only the wolves, 
which had become 80 numerous from desuetude 
to the sight of man, that-they scarce cared to 
fly before the clash and clang of the marching 
squadrons. 3 


To the northward and northeastward, yet, of 


Yorkshire, includiag what are now Lancashire, 
Westmoreland, Northumberland, and Cumber- 
land, though the Conqueror, in his first irresist- 
ible prosecution of red-hagi 
marched and counterma: across 


there was, even at the sime of m narrative, 
if any- 
be- 







When nearly a century had fled, ttle 






thing of permanent progress or ci 
nd the eotabliditnens of a few 





yo 


each, with it petty 


of whose mountains, and late-preserved inde- 
pendence, their whilom enemies, the now perse- 
cuted Saxons, had fled in their extremity. * 


scorn of the high-born men-at-arms, that the 
trade had its origin, which has filled the bleak 
moors, and every torrent gorge of Lancaster 
and Western York, with a teeming ap bamek tg 
and a manufacturing opulence, such as, else- 
where, the wide earth has not witnessed. Even 
at the time of which I write, the clack of their 
fulling wills, the click of their looma, and the 
din of their trip-hammers, resounded by the 
side of many a lonely Cheshire stream; but 


victory, had |. 


— : 


It is from these industrious artisans, then the 


all to the north and westward, where the wild- 
est hill-sides and most forbidding glens are 
now more populous and richer than the great- 
est cities of those days, all was desolate as the 
aspect of the scenery, and inhospitable as cli- 
mate that lowers over in constant mist and 
darkness. ¢ 
Onlysin the southwestern corner of West- 
moreland, the lovely land of lakes and moun- 
tains and green pastoral glens, mene, More- 
cam = y. ~~ eee " D2 sis eas 
— had the Norman nobles, as the entering 
tide swept upward through the romantic glens 
and ghylls of Netherdale and Wharfedale, past 
the dim peaks of Pennigant and Ingleborough, 
established their lines in those pleasant places, 
and reared their castellated towers, and laid 
out their noble chases, where they had little 
interruption to aporehend from the tyrannic 
forest laws of the Norman kings, which, where 
ever their authority extended, bore not more 
harshly on the Saxon serf than on the Norman 
noble. 
To return, however, toward the midland 
counties, and the rich regions with which this 
brief survey of Northern England in the early 
years of the twelfth century commenced—a 
vast tract of country, including much of the 
northern portions of Nottingham and Derby- 
shire, and all the south of the West Riding of 
York, between the rivers Trent and Eyre, was 
occupied almost exclusively by that most beau- 
tiful and famous of all British forests, the im- 
memorial and time-honored Sherwood—theme 
of the oldest and most popular of English bal- 
lads—scene of the most stirring of the old Ro- 
maunts—scene of the most magnificent of mod- 
ern novels, unequalled Ivanhoe—home of that 
more than half-historic personage, King of the 
Saxon greenwoods, Robin Hood, with all his 
northern merrymen, Seathelock, and Friar 
Tuck, and Littlejohn, Allan-a-dale, wild for- 
est minstrel, and the blythe woodland queen, 
Maid Marion —last leafy fortalice, wherein 
throughout all England proper lingered the 
sole remains of Saxon hardihood and independ- 
ence—red battle-field of the unsparing conflicts 
of the rival Roses. 
There stand they still, these proud, majestic 
kings of by-gone ages; there stand they still, 
the 

“hallowed oaks, 
Who, British-born, the last of British race, 
Hold their primeval rights by nature's charter, 
Not at the nod of Cesar; ” 
There stand they still, erect, earth-fast, and 
massive, grasping the green sward with their 
gnarled and knotty roots, waving “their free 
heads in the liberal air,” full of dark, leafy um- 
brage clothing their lower limbs, but far aloft 
towering with bare, stag-horned, and splinter- 
ed branches toward the unchanged sky from 
which so many centuries of sunshine had smiled 
own, of tempest frowned upon their’ “secular 
life of ages.” 
There stand they still, I say; alone, or scat- 
tered here and there, or in dark, solemn groups, 
adorning many a noble park of modern days, 
or looming up in solemn melancholy upon some 
“one-tree hill,” throughout -the-fertile region 
which lies along the line of that great ancient 
road, known in the Saxon days as Ermine 
street, but now, in common parlance, called 
“the Dukeries,” from seven contiguous domains 
through which it sweeps, of England’s long- 
lined noble. 
Not now, as then, enveloping in its green 
bosom sparse tracts of cultivated lands, with a 
few borough towns, and a few feudal keeps, or 
hierarchal abbayes, but itself severed ‘into di- 
vers and far-distant parcels, embosomed in 
broad stretches of the deepest meadows, the 
most teeming pastures, or girdled on its swell- 
ing insulated knol!s by the most fertile corn- 
lands, survives the ancient Sherwood. 


Watered by the noblest and most beautiful 
of northern rivers, the calm and meadowy 
Trent, the sweet sylvan Idle, the angler’s fa- 
vorite fairy-haunted Dove, the silver Eyre, 
mountainous Wharfe, and pastoral Ure and 
Swale, if I were called upon to name the very 
garden gem of England, I know none that com- 
pare with this seat of the old-time Saxon forest. 
You cannot now travel a mile through that 
midland region of plenty and prosperity, with- 
out hearing the merry chime of village bells 
from many a country spire, without passing the 
happy doors of hundreds of low cottage homes, 
hundreds of pleasant hamlets courting the mel- 
low sunshine from some laughing knoll, or 


mantled hollow. 


Nor are large, prosperous, and thriving 
towns, rich marts of agricultural produce, or 
manufacturers of wealth richer than gold of 
Eldorado, so far apart but that a good pedes- 
trian may travel through the streets of a half 
a dozen in a day’s journey, and yet stand twen- 
ty times agaze between their busy precincts in 
admiration—to borrow the words of the great 
northern Romaneer, with the scene and period 
of whose most splendid effort my humble tale 
unfortunately coincides—in admiration of the 
“hundreds of broad-headed, short-stemmed, 
wide-branched oaks which had witnessed, per- 
haps, the stately march of the Roman soldiers.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





From the Baltimore Patriot. 
THE BIBLE AT THE FAIR. 


The Holy Bible, in separate volumes, deposit- 
ed for exhibition by T. H. Stockton, 68 Lex- 
ington street, Baltimore, Md. This is a model 
case of books—representing a new, copyright 
plan for the publication of the Bible. As to 
the model itself, this is a very neat affair, hav- 
ing cost in its preparation nearly ninety dol- 
lars. The case is of mahogany, about three 
and a half feet high, two broad, and eight 
inches deep. The body of it has three equal 
shelves, about eighteen inches long, six deep, 
and seven apart. The front, under the arch 
and along the edges of the shelves, is ap- 
propriately lettered, showing the different 
departments for the oaks, ee: The books 
are of duodecimo size, of various thicknesses, 
according to the amount of matter in the 
Sacred Text in each instance, and _sixty- 
six in number, representing the thirty-nine of 
the Old Testament, from Genesis to achi ; 
and the twenty-seven of the New Testament, 
from Matthew to Revelation. They are half- 
bound, with smooth fancy calf backs, variously 
colored—so as to prey nays their several de- 
partments. Thus, the five books of The Law 
are in green, the twelve. Historical Books in 
crimson, the five P Books in orange, the 


seventeen Prophetical Books in gray, sprink 
with get, the Trour Gospels ine th At 
, ‘own, 
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Lan- je Sone Rear-—seems. nreseni—with this diff’ronce 


nestling in the shrubberies of some orchard- | J 








“a by the Appendix and Student’s Mem- 
orandum. 

Having’ thus noticed the model, it is a mat- 
ter of jon importance to make a plain state- 


ment of the advantages of the d plan of 
publicati however, Mr. Edit 


This, however, 
er opportunity. 
lly, yours, 


For the National Era. 
TO THE AUTHOR OF “A DIARY.” * 


“By Martua Russgw..” Everything I meet, 

Bearing that name, I read—and find how duty 

Weds pleasure ¢hen, in union true and sweet ; 

Whose progeny are thoughts that glow with beatty, | 

Serenest thoughts which from the quickened soul 

Flow, stream-like-— now in sunshine — now in 
shadow— 

But musical, ever! and, where’er they roll, 

Bright’ning with verdure, slope, and vale, and 
meadow, 

Till the wide Past, beheld through mem’ry’s glass; 


itor, must 







await 


Very T.H.S. 





* only: ; ; 

Its glooms are sunlit, and the cold mists pass 

Up to the laughing heavens! and I, so lonely 

In the thick murk erewhile, again behold 

Troops of dead hopes revive—and youth's roman- 
ces 

Seem less a mockery, as they tinge with gold 

The Present’s leaden-hued and dismal fancies. 


** And who is she,” I ask, “whose magic wand 

Thus calls up pictures, fair and strangely real, 

To haunt my soul, till, in its yearnings fond, 

It sees again the beautiful Ideal 

Of Boyhood’s world?” For so she links my thought, 

By her fresh thoughts, to memories dim and olden, 

That vanished days return, and life seems fraught 

With the clear splendors that made youth so golden. 

I hear again the spirits of the wood 

Freighting the soft air with their broezy singing ; 

I woo again the mountain’s solitude, 

Where sweetest wild flowers from the clefts are 
springing ; 

T half believe that love is not a lie; 

Nor life the cheat it seems to spirits jaded 

With its fierce strife ; nor immortality 

A dream to mock us, when Earth’s hopes have 
faded. 


If, in thy crystal fancies. I can sce 

The calm true soul that sends them on their mis- 
sion, 

And if that soul is templed fittingly, 

Oh, thou art lovely as a poet's vision! 

A brow, thought-shadowed, yet serenely fair; 

A blue eye, brimmed with human tendernesses ; 

Lips, like a Psyche’s, sweet beyond compare ; 

Pale cheeks, half-veiled behind a flood of tresses, 

Or brown, or golden, in the shifting light ; 

And over all, the grace that gives completeness— 

Thus dost thou stand before my mental sight— 

Thy thought incarnated in perfect mectness ! 


I know not now—perchance may never know— 

How “ike, this picture: but, if outward beauty 

Hath been denied thee—and it may be so— 

Then hath Dame Nature done but half her duty. 

Thus to the more than kingly Socrates— 

Thus to the fabulist, immortal sop, 

Of mental wealth she gave rich argosies, 

But dashed the sweet with rather too much hyssop. 

“ Wiso shall they be,” she said; “ but deauty—hum! 

Tis well enough for fools, I never doubted— 

These regal spirits, born for martyrdom, 

Can make their way, if any can, without it.” 

Well—be the case with you whate’er it may, 

Live long—write much—win fame—but z¢s caress- 
ing. 

Shall seem less grateful, in your dying day, 

Than the sobbod prayers from hearts you now are 
blessing ! 

Fuzzy Guzzy. 





* And a great many other good things, published 
in the National Era and other periodicals. 


For the National Era. 
A DIARY. 


BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 





[CoNcLUDED.] 

Again we gathered round the fire—we did 
not speak of the past, but the russets were 
brought up, and we talked over the condition 
of the farm, every field of which was almost 
as familiar to me as to James, the comparative 
qualities of the “Hudson meadow” and the 
“clover piece” for spring wheat, the amount 
of available rail timber in the “ over yonder” 
woods, and, before I slept, we had run a new 
fence around the “Juniper lot,’ and James 
had rooted out their spreading branches. May 
he as easily root up his evil habits! But that 
can hardly be; yet, when I left this morning, 
a3 he placed the reins in my hands he said, 
earnestly, “ You have trusted me as a man— 
spoken to me as one, Elizabeth, and you shall 
see that I will be one!” Aye, with God’s help, 
ames, 

Feb. 26th.—Another stroke of paralysis, and 
now my mother knows me no more—perhaps, 
no more on earth. I heard Mrs. F. calling to 
her daughter Mary, a moment ago. My moth- 
er will never call me again—never utter my 
name! This is tasting the bitterness of death ! 

Feb. 28th.—A letter from Emilia Cranston. 
How strange and unreal sound her gay words 
of “balls, and parties, and conquests.” One 
thing gives me pleasure—as much as this 
weary heart can feel. Fred. H. did not go to 
Europe, only to Cuba, and is nowin New York. 

Marca 20th —All is over! My mother—my 
all—lies pulseless and rigid in the room below. 
I have sat by her for hours in a kind of dull 
stupidity, scarcely reccognising anything, feel- 
ing anything but this leaden sense of loss. 
When will the end come! 

March 21st.—Last night I slept, for the first 
time jg four nights—a heavy, dreamful, trou- 
bled sleep—a counterpart of the day. Then 1} 
rose and went down to the white form lying so 
still there, beneath the white sheet, that which 
was my mother, and yet was not; and for the 
first time the tears sprang forth—tears for 
spare her. I could recognise the hand 
of God, but not trust it. Ob, how dark and 
lonely looked the way of life. I walked to the 
window and looked out through my blinding 
tears. Oh, how dreary and miserable seemed 
that prospect, which ever before had worn 
some new phase of beauty—that long strip of 
“tidal sand,” the tall black stakes of the “ fish- 
ing ponds,” the ravening waves in the fore- 
ground, stealing ever in and in, as death had 
stolen on me—the waste of wild waters backed 
€ a shroud of gray March mist, ie 
which streamed faintly the weak beams of the 


rising sun. 

Suddenly, twittering down upon a bunch of 
cat-nip, whose dry stalks rustled beneath the 
window, came two little brown sparrows. As 
I watched them, hopping from stalk to stalk, 
picking at the dried seed-whorls, I remember- 
ed His words—“ Ye are of more value than 
many ws!” Did He send them? Oh, 
did He not*—for my heart accepted their 

ing, and was comforted. 
. March 23d.—I have looked my last upon 
that face, I have seen the dust heaped overthe 


minister's words, 
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of those 


™). After seging the few relics I had selected 


d the mournful signifi-| 
e | tell a 


a = Spee pe 


 « Whoit 
March 25th- od. said, Ie 
and there was light!” Primordial words! 
Yet, have they not a significant relation to the 
experience of every soul ?. Thus it hath been 
with me, oe hare. 
Oh ! the:dismantling of our old home; the 
moving of furniture that seems to have been 
made to fill just those places, and none other; 
the rifling of drawers andsthe desecration of 
even friendly nites touching the cherished 
relics of the dead! But, it-must be borne, that 
Mr. J. might have his “bond.” He’ had kept 
his, promise, and-I would mine. 





sent off to Mr. F.’s, who had kindly offered me 
a home, I begged his wife to leave me to pass 
the last few hours of daylight alone. 

Oh, these hours! too painful for me to re- 
call. The wild tumult of; reedllections that 
coursed through my mind, ds I'wandered from 
Toom:te Toom—each one ing dearer and 
dearer, until in the g darikndss, Wits & 
blessing on the threshold, I crossed it, never 
to return. 

The daffodils planted yearsago, by hands now 
still in the grave, were out, and I gathered a 
handful, and stood leaning over the gate. How 
well I remembered the time when I was obliged 
to stand on tip-toe to reach the latch, looking 
up to the leafless boughs of the maples, upon 

which the pale sunlight still lingered. 

Oh, those trees! They were rooted in my 
heart ; they had mingled their low, slumberous 
music with my mother’s songs above my cra- 
die—murmured solemn responses to my even- 

ing prayers, shaded my childish sports, my 
happy maiden dreamings; and was it not meet 
that they should be leafless, now that my path 
was all shadow! Then I remembered my 
father, as he lay in his open coffin beneath 
them, while friends and neighbors crowded 
around to take a last look ; [ recalled the very 
lay of the shadows on his pale fece, as they 

ifted me up to kiss his cheek ; and, resting my 
head upon the gate, I wept with the convul- 
sive bitterness of a child. How long I know 
not; I was conscious of nothing until, a deep, 
manly voice at myysidesaid, ““lizabeth !” 

I did not,see;the face, scarcely the arms that 
were held out tome ; but¢hemext moment I was 
folded close within their embrace. What were 
earthly houses, homes, lands, to me then, when 

I knew the strong héartybeneath my head 
would shelter me forever! 

Winding his arms closer and closer about 
me, as one cradles a weary child, he let me 
weep on until my grief spent itself in long- 
drawn sobs. Then raising my head, and draw- 
ing my arm through his, he said, “That will 
do, Elizabeth ; you are getting cold.” 

I moved on at once ; when did [ ever dream 

of opposing that tone, so quiet, yet so resistless ! 
I did not even ask how he came there; it was 
enough that it was so. Nor did he tell; but 
instinctively divining, as it seemed, that my 
way lay towards Mr. F.’s, he walked on quietly. 
speaking of the shows of country life. But 
when within a few yards of the door, he paused, 
and, taking both my hands in his, said, earnest- 
ly, “ Elizabeth, you have suffered excitement 
enough for one day, and too much ; but, before 
we part to-night, it is fitting and right that I 
should ask and you should answer one question 

“T love you, Elizabeth. Tell me, is it as I 
hope—does your heart fully respond to mine— 
will it trust me forever ?” 

He had put me from him, and stood looking 
down into my eyes, with that deep, questioning 
gaze of his. For a moment, [ could not speak. 

“ Elizabeth, my pupil !” ‘ 

“My master! my all?” and then he gath- 
ered me to his breast—his lip met mine, and 
the garnered love of years was poured out in 
that kiss. 

Suddenly loosing me from his embrace, he 
said, “ This is wrong ; you are faint and weary, 
poor child ; I have much to say, but my words 
must wait until to-morrow. Let me come to 
you, say at nine in the morning, and in the mean 
time please make such temporary arrangements 
as you wish, for we must be in New Haven to. 
morrow night.” 

“We! so soon—what for?” I asked in a 
breath. 

“Oh, for several reasons,” he said, smiling 
that old quiet smile—“the strongest, perhaps, 
because 1 have busied myself in arranging a 
home there, which refuses to seem home until 
a certain treasure is there.” 

“ But—but ” 

“Oh, you know, of old, that I never enter- 
tain ‘buts’ You have promised to trust me 
for the future, and I mean henceforth that the 
trust shall be no sinecure. There—now prom- 
ise me you will go in and go to sleep; promise, 
my darling.” 

My darling! Are there sweeter words in 
our mother tongue! I promised, but-how can 
Isleep? There are nights enough to come, in 
which to sleep; but these emotions—they come 
but once in ® lifetime; there maybe others, 
deeper, richer, more intense, but these come 
never again! His darling! — 

New Haven, April 10th—He came that 
morning, and after some explanatory chat with 
dear Mirs. F., | went up stairs, at his suggestion, 
toput on my travelling dress, in order to take a 
short walk before the carriage came which 
was to take us to the city. When! came down, 
T. was still talking earnestly with Mrs. F., 
who inspected my dress closely, (it was the 
pretty travelling dress I had in H ,) pulled 
a plait here and another there, and seemed.al- 
together nervous and excited, a thing very un- 
usual for her. 

We walked on, talking of the past, calling 
up the days of my pupilage, and the words and 
glances which had at once said so much and 
so little, until we stood by my mother’s grave, 
silently a few moments; then he said, “ We 
are both orphans, and both free—free to act as 
we choose—are we not, Elizabeth?” 

And I answered, “ Yes.” 

“Then, go with me.” 

I did not hesitate, though I apprehended his 
meaning when he drew my arm ‘through his, 
and led me into the church, where were gath- 
ered the old minister, Mr. and Mrs. F., and a 
few of the old neighbers. In a few moments 
we had ratified before the world the vows of 
our hearts, and turned to meet the congratula- 
tions of the few friends. T. spoke for me, kind- 
ly and gently thanking them for all their 
kindness; and then, in his quiet way, stepped 

ast them, and placed me in the carriage wait- 
ing at the door. ; ; 

“ My ‘wife, my own wife!” he whispered, as 
he took his seat by my side. 

Ah, then I saw my mistake! Then I knew 
that there were sweeter words than those of 
the evening before ; but, surely, none in earth 
or Heaven that can equal these! es 

Now we are at home—a pleasant home, aye, 
and a rich one, for it contains two happy hu- 
man hearts, [ have been too happy to ask 
an explanation of the as yet. But that 

Mrs, N.; Pll ask him about her when he lays 
down that paper. : es 

“ Harold, how was it about that Mrs. N.? 
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much for you ; ‘but it seems you 
like a true knight-errant.” ‘ 
“No, no, Harold ; say‘rather it was @ proud 
woman’s expiation for giving, as she thought, 
her heart unsought,” } 

“My poor Bessie,” he said, thoughtfully, 
raising my head from his breast, “you ‘must 
have suffered.” " 

én i did; but tell me, you have seen Doctor 
“Yes, or I should not have you sitting by 
my side, my wife, the dearert sight a man can 


perhaps of trial, had me “an 

“And he told you that P?——— ey 
_“ No, he said no such thing. But he called 
himselt and me all manner of hard names, and 
ordered me to come right down to M., ‘an’ I 
loved him.” Moreover, he told me Mr. H. is to 
marry his cousin, Miss Emilia Cranston.” 

“Good!” I exclaimed ; and then, sparing H. 
as much as possible, I told him all the story of 
my stay at uncle’s—all my trials, struggles, 
and temptations; and he, my noble husband, 
he understood them all, and pointed out to me 
their uses—how they had widened and deep- 
ened my sympathies with humanity, made me 
stronger and wiser for the battle of life, until I 
could me | weep happy tears. 

Then I showed all my weakness, my want 
of faith; but he only answered, drawing me 
closer to him— 

“My bride, my wife, my life! 
Lay thy sweet hands in mine, and trust to me.” 





For the National Era. 
BELL SMITH ABROAD.—AT SEA. 


Dear Doctor: We left New York in the 
good ship Franklin, on the —— day of ' 
graced by the tears and followed by the bless- 
ings of Pier No. 4. I had intended, for months 
before, to devote that hour of parting to sub- 
lime emotions; but, to tell the unromantic 
truth, I was so heated and confused by the lit- 
tle annoyances and unlooked-for occurrences of 
the morning, that I had nothing but a feeling 
of a dense crowd under a low awning, and a 
confused notion of the whereabouts of six 
trunks, four boxes, two carpet bags, three cloaks, 
guitar-box, and a bird-cage, which seemed to 
me certainly to have been left in the Astor 
House, or distributed over the dirty streets of 
New York. On the morning of our departure, 
I found a multitude of necessary things undone. 
Lucy, poor child, could not help me; and D. 
had gone off to get shaved, which I knew would 
last until half past twelve; in which time, by 
the closest calculation, our steamer would have 
been outside the bay of New York, and beyond 
the successful pursuit of even a business charac- 
ter. D.’s shaving consisted of reading all the 
papers, chatting with everybody he met, eating 
breakfast, and the startling discovery, just at 
twelve o’clock, that he had business in bank, 
and letters which must be mailed before leay- 
ing. To sum up all, that man’s departure with 
us was an especial act of Providence; for at the 
corner of two narrow streets, just as George 8S. 
on one side was advising me to take champagne 
in ease of sea-sickness, and Mrs. W. on the 
other was beseeching me to send her the latest 
new bonnet, I caught sight of the anxiously- 
sought-for individual, seated in a hack, calmly 
surveying a barricade of hacks and omnibuses 
which, probably employed by the hour, were 
content to remain there the entire day. We 
captured him, under protest, and arrived at the 
boat as the bell struck twelve. Immediately 
the floating-world slipped cable, and with a 
great waving of handkerchiefs, loud huzzas, and 
a shrill shriek from the engine, which seemed 
@ cry of angry dismay, we splashed into the 
bay, “outward bound.” 


The choicest bits of emotion I have ever been 
blessed with have come unexpected. I never 
sat out to be delighted, awe-struck, or aston- 
ished, that I did not mourn over a total failure. 
An ordinary picture, in an unexpected corner, 
has won more admiration and given more 
pleasure than whole galleries of famous old 
masters. I saw New York gradually disappear, 
and my mind, in place of bidding adieu to the 
great world we call our own, and which for so 
many days, months, and perhaps years, would 
be dreamed over or remembered, kept running 
on a handkerchief that I was satisfied I had 
left in my room at the Astor House, and, of 
course, never to be seen by the real —_ 
again. A small matter, that handkerchief, 
light and delicate enough to have been a gift 
from Oberon to Titania, and yet it was large 
enough to cover New York bay, Brooklyn, and 
all the surroundings so generally seen through 
tears by departing travellers. By force of will, 
I disposed of the handkerchief, and was be- 
coming tranquil, when D. asked what had be- 
come of our passport —if [ knew anything 
about the keys—had not the brandy and Ja- 
maica ginger been forgotten? All of which 
sent me from the deck to our cabin, before un- 
visited. Our entrance was greeted by a com- 
bination of odors, which at once answered half 
his questions. The ginger, hair oil, brandy, 
and cologne, had all been tumbled by poor 
little Lucy into a carpet sack, which, when 
opened, presented, as D. said, a “ considerable 
smash ”’—the mingled liquids dyeing our night- 
dresses, which by the process seemed to suffer 
a “sea change unto something rich and 
strange.” I sat down, and laughed and cried, 
as D., with a rueful countenance, pulled out 
the various articles and held them up, making 
queer comments. He wanted to throw them 
all out the window, and let the fish experi- 
ment—asserting that they would play “Old 
Gooseberry” with the sharks, as he did not 
think any digestion would be good against 
such a quantity of excellent preventives. He 
argued, however, that taken by some larger 
creature as a homeopathic dose, and as all the 
ills that fish were heir to must be some species 
of sea-sickness, we might be the means of saving 
the life of some aged and infirm whale. 

Upon our return to the deck, the engine had 
ceased its throbbings, and we were heading in 
towards a low, sandy island, graced a light- 
house, but otherwise barren enough for Willis 
to run out and play Robinson Crusoe on. A 
boat was being Lad with a dozen men in 
it, and, I was informed, a party made uf of 
patriotic Frenchmen in reduced circumstances, 
who had hid themselves in the vessel, hoping 
in this way to win a passage to their sunny 
land of grapes and gaiety. Poor fellows! what 
golden Goose they had seen melt away upon 
foreign shores, and now, sick at heart, were 
willing to undergo any hardship to get back 
once more to wives and children. My heart 
ached as I saw them turned homeless and pen- 
niless upon the sands. But such sympathy is 
in great danger of being misplaced. I but a 
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few days before began crying over the parting 
scene Be ny up. by some Trish in the ph but, 
efore [ could get at ny pocket handkerchief, 
ddy ‘and Co.-were laughin 
ore they had howled. And even in this in- 
incé the unfortunate yrvemiaap in sev- 
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an icingled with laughter, that, 
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Le >< ill 
: a 
Be & & 4 ling po-pecp with: the shorizon, aud: s deathly 
it? %* | feeling came up, that carried me wrilee Devonk 
) | admiration. - I ¥solutely denied being at all 
sus I miust confess, my opi + oF your sick; and, indeed, some hearty laughs. 
penetration is lesseued perceptibly.’ ' + Colonel H. and D. heen! boasting of .their 
, “Very likelya notanusual experience with | power of resistance—claimed to be “old salts,” 
married Iadies; “I believe, “Buty Bessi¢,” he | “ sea dogs,” and other expressive names. The 
went, on priséning my hands in his, and speak- | firet waves brought D. down. He said’he was 
ing gravely, “ you ought not to regret it, for it} miserable man, and nary salt to speak of,” 
taught me the Pest esson I ever learned—how | “wished he wes dead,” &c.; and in the midst 
dear you were to my heart, I hoped that the | of his miseries Colonel H. rushed up, with~ his 
absurd rumor t Mrs. N. would do as dkerchief, instead of his dinner in his 


mouth, and forthe space of fifteen minutes was 
speechless, His first utterance was a gasping 
remark that he had no idea he was so bilious. 
Both wandered about, looking like star-candles. 
I heard D. proposing to the Colonel that he 
should step out and make affidavit to-the effect 
that he was a “sea dog, and rather admired 
the briny deep than otherwise.” 
One can never be on familiar terms with old 
ocean. I am satisfied the last night at sea wi 
be strange as the first. The sailors, who all 
their liyes have been tossed upon its restless 
waves, until their birth-marks of charactér are 
. Wesbed..out, ait thay become. «qipople unto 
‘aim. convin ver look. upon 
their habitation as we @ on the defis; hills, 
and meadows, of our homes. “ [t’s a flyin’ in 
the face of heaven, for men to be goin’ up in 
smoke bags,” said an old countryman to me, 
once, while witnessing a balloon ascension; “if 
the Lord had intended us to fly, he’d a given 
us wings.” And so I think of going down to 
sea in great ships. We have not been provided 
with stomachs nor fins. I looked around the 
little room in which we were to live twelve 
days, and wondered whether I should get used 
to and love itat last. Your thousands of read- 
ers out West, who never saw such a thing, must 
imagine an exaggerated store-box set on the 
top of a tee-totem, with two shelves for berths, 
and a port-hole fur a window, through which, 
when open, the sea roared, making you feel as 
if two huge shells were clasped over your ears. 
Of the berths, from first to last, I could make 
nothing; the mystery of getting in and out 
puzzled my weary brain the last night. I felt 
so like being coffined the first evening, and 
feared so positively that the upper shelf wonld 
break down, that 1 pulled my mattrees on to 
the floor, and in the morning waked with my 
feet higher than my head—feeling so miserably 
ridiculous that I did not know whether to laugh 
or cry. I did the first; for I saw D. balancing 
himself on the upper she!f, in evident doubt 
whether to climb or tumble down; and on ask- 
ing how he felt, he responded, with a most rue- 
ful countenance, that he was “an ancient 
mariner, whose home was on the mountain 
wave.” 
We had a motley collection of passengers. 
Captain Noah, when commander of his high- 
water craft, had not a more singular collection 
of creatures. Next to me, at table, sat a Ger- 
man Baron, with an immense quantity of hair 
on his countenance, and a castle on the Rhine. 
He is a gentleman, however ; and, like Cardi- 
nal Wolsey, porsesses an unbounded stomach. 
He can eat anything, almost—almost, [ say; 
for pine-apple dipped in beer, with sea biscuit 
and cheese, did prove too much, and for some 
days the Baron was not seen by men. 


In the way of eating, and discoursing there- 
on, however, the fashionable author of the 
“Upper Two Dozen” and an English officer, 
who had places not far from us, carried things 
to “a high pitch of perfection.” I had not, 
until enlightened by these learned gentlemen, 
the remotest idea of the art culinary. What 
superb dinners these savans had partaken of; 
what peculiar, delicate dishes it had been their 
fortune to be ravished over; how often they 
had been poisoned, cruelly poisoned, and sui- 
fered extreme penalty, from vile compounds 
prepared by villains disguised as cooks, I can- 
not pretend to remember. To such an extent 
has the art been cultivated, that many things 
which would disgust an unsophisticated stom- 
ach are to be considered prime luxuries. For 









sickness, our author began— 


remnants of barbarism, I assure you. 


he would have at once been recognised. 


speaks of men without bowels. 


posely to try my cuisine. 


eating. 


pastry as a dessert.” 
“What became of him?” 


dinner—died in horrible agony.’’* 


others together. 


tion. 


Mrz, T., the celebrated traveller—having os 
you know girdled the earth, and alone; a Ger- 
man sayan, who had an entire state-room to ; 
himself—the boat was not crowded—with the! charitable to his race, is the true Christian. 
upper berth, and every cornem indeed, full of | The sentiment touches the feelings instantly, 
geological specimens, who kept diving down | and excites emotions of love and charity to- 
and bringing up startling rocks, whenever he 
could get one to listen to his theory, that the 
fog—a theory 
‘much inclined to accept, for we saw 
g but this article, and of the the densest | America. 
kind, two-thirds of our way—I believe the 
largest-class world could be made several times 
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instance, one day at dinner, when our vessel 
was rolling in that easy sweep over the long 
swells that keeps one in such a state of dis- 
tressing uncertainty between hunger and sea- 


“The prejudices, my dear sir, against some 
delicious articles of food is really astonishing— 
Now, 
for instance, some species of snake are quite as 
good in the hands of an artiste as your eel. It 
has only been of late that frogs are put to their 
proper use, and now science has been able to 
get over the hind legs only. I tell you, nothing 
has been made in vain, and the day is not far 
distant when buzzard-fricassee will be esteemed 
a famous delicacy. Permit me to give you an 
illustration : I had a cook, once, a capital fel- 
low—indeed, a man of intinite genius—had he 
stooped to books, I have little question a 

ot 
him at a great bargain. He cooked once per 
experiment, impelled by his wonderful genius, 
the Empress Marie’s favorite monkey, and had 
to fly for his life;,and this proves how nearly 
the affeetions are allied to our digestive organs. 
The Empress was so delighted with the dish 
that she never rested until she discovered of 
what it was composed. The Bible, you know, 
Weil, as I was 
saying, | was surprised at my house one day by 
a party of distinguished diners, who came pur- 
There was not an 
article to speak of in the house ; Barbetti look- 
ed puzzled for a second, but only a second. 
Hang me if I knew half the time what I was 
We had a dinner—superb, wonderful 
dinner—and, in the midst of our raptures at 
its conclusion, we begged Barbetti to give us 
the real bill of fare. My dear sir, a little wine, 
if you please. It consisted of a Cincinnati ham, 
my favorite pointer, a poll-parrot, six kittens, 
and four rats—the last done up in sugared 


“Died. True to his character, died trying 
the effect on himself of an ordinary New York 


A party of young gentlemen from the South 
and West—some proposing to be students in 
Paris, others on pleasure bent—meesed togeth- 
er, and consumed great quantities of wine in a 
very merry way. Their dinner began at half 
past four, and ended at midnight, or therea- 
bouts. We were generally notified of the break- 
ing up, as one of the company always made an 
attempt to climb into the machinery, and was 
repulsed with loud outcries; while another, de- 
scending into the cabin, invariably turued to 
the right, instead of the left, which brought 
him to the state room of a dyspeptic old gen- 
tleman, and a pitched battle was the conse- 
quence, which disturbed the entire community 
before peace could be proclaimed. These gentle- 
men—all bearers of despatches, by the by—by 
their great good nature and fine flow of spirits, 
did more to enliven the passage than all the 
There was no resisting their 
continual jokes, and lively, rattling conversa- 


during our trip: an eccentric Frenchman, who : 
ad been specilating im American lands—made | want, It is « consolation that Leigh Hunt is 
: > | Brows ided for in his latter days. He is a healthy 


if @ ion of the waves were struggling back 
fai the fearful precipice. Old, Fy neted 
conservatives, who vociferated and fought the 
mad ives, shouted earnestly of ‘bad 
times ahead, of crisis, and crash, and ruin, to 
no purpose. And now, as the waters roared 
around us, it seemed as if a portion were doing 
battle in our behalf—how the immense waves 
would dash fiercely at us, and other huge waves 
would meet and stroggle and break and 
fall back in aaralt how way off a ter- 
rible billow would lift its head and seem sud- 
denly to get sight of our vescel, and with a wild 
roar startin pursuit, with an army prersing 
after—how, just as we seemed about being 
devoured; other) waves would righ abruptly 
round our bows, and give battle, while the old 
boat strode bravely on, leaving them blindly 
fighting way abaft. For hours way into the 
night I listened to and looked upon the &proar, 
until -D. dragged me below. 

Below, the old boat was making a terrible 
pother. Every timber, every plank, seemed 
possessed of a voice, and complaining bitterly 
to*each other. “Bad times” — “sorry they 
come ”——‘“ wished the thing done with ”—seem- 
ed whined-and: out in every conceiva- 
‘ble-tone:~ I fell -asleepp watching a stool and a 
wash-basin dance @ stately minuet over our 
floor. With what dignity and ease the stool 
chassé’d ; how they met and crossed ; how they 
forwarded to a sturdy pair of boots, and seemed 
soliciting the honor—which boots surlily de- 
clined — and gradually the stool lengthened 
into a stately old gentleman, with powdered 
wig and slender shanks; and the basin changed 
to a fleshy dowager, all broeade and fan. And 
still the stately minuet went on, and on, and 
on, to music that seemed made up of trombones 
and squeaky fiddles, 

I was startled from my dream by a fearful 
outcry near us; and we rushed out, frightened 
terribly, to find that the German sayan’s speci- 
mens, placed in the upper berth, had fallen 
down and nearly killed him. 


— 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 


Lonpon, Sept. 30, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


The great minds of English literature con- 
temporary with Byron are fast disappearing 
from earth. But a few months ago, Tom Moore 
was carried to the grave; and, excepting Leigh 
Hunt only, there is not one now living of the 
brilliant intellects which shed such lustre on 
England in the early part of the present cen- 
tury. He is the only link left us of the chain, 
and a brighter could not be desired. His name 
shines, and will shine, in the literary constel- 
lation of his day, to other ages; and his pure 
and happy thoughts, as expressed in his works, 
will be as “jars of honey” to many. 


I think the mass of Americans know more 
of English literary men than the Englich do 
themselves; and a man whe was personally 
known to Byron, and whose writings have made 
him famous, is oftener the object of our esteem 
than that of Englishmen—becauce we know 
his mind through the medium of books better 
than they do. 

Leigh Hunt is nearly seventy years of age. 
His appearance is prepossessing, and he bears 
no resemblance whatever to the many inex- 
pressive attempts at his likenes: I have seen. 
He i» spoken of as the “gray-haired boy,” and 
the expression conveys a good idea of his gentle 
disposition and straight, youth like frame. He 
is about five feet seven inches high, of delicate 
form, extremely genteel in person, and has 
long wavy hair, white as snow, and a bright 
eye, full of kindness. His voice is eoft, silvery, 
musical. His manners are easy and refined. 
Although not so tall by auy means, ror yet 80 
robust in figure, he reminds an Anferican of 
Henry Clay. He wears his hair as did that 
statesman, and the shape of his face is much 
like Clay’s. It is decidedly American, which 
fact is accounted for from his mother being a 
native of Pennsylvania. Of her he loves to 
speak, and he has an admiration for Philadel- 
phia, the city of her birth. 

Not one of the literary contemporaries of 
Leigh Hunt, whose names are as familiar to 
the reading world as his, felt poverty so keenly 
ashe. Early thrown upon his own resources 
in “Great London,” he turned to literature as 
a profession; and although seldom successful 
in his publishing schemes, he still won friends 
and fame, but not much money. His labors 
have been great—his pay c mparatively small. 
He is in receipt of a Government pension, and 
that, in connection with the proceeds of his 
works, produces enough for his comfortable 
support. 

Our conversation turned upon the United 
States. I soon discovered his knowledge of us 
to be greater than that ordinarily exhibited by 
most well-informed Englishmen. He express- 
ed pleasure with the acquaintance shown by 
Americans with English literature, and seemed 
somewhat surprised at their knowledge in sach 
matters. Like many Englishmen, he has a 
desire to visit the United States; and if his age 
was not against him, he probably would. All 
intelligent persons know something of his hiv- 
tory. His father was a West Indian, his 
mother a Philadelphian, and all his brothers 
and sisters were born in Philadelphia, he being 
the only Englishman of the family. His father 
was “a Tory,” and had to fly from the vio- 
lence of the “Democrats,” as Leigh Hunt 
calls the Whigs of that day, and took up his 
residence near London, where Leigh was born. 
He has an American feeling, and such is found 
to exist in the descendants of “Tories” gene- 
rally on this side of the water. He told me 
an anecdote of a grand-on of West, the paint- 
er, & little amusing in itself, which is worth 
repeating. The young man, feeling a pride for 
his American cousins, determined upon paying 
them a visit; and with an eye to economy, and 
paying expenses, took several of the artist's 
works with him for exhibition. His relatives 
received him very well, except one particular 
old gentleman; and “he, being an inveterate 
republican,” said Mr. Hunt, “considered it 
disreputable for one of the family to make a 
showman of himself.” It was humiliating to 
young West to be thus rebuked; and from 
the manner the occurrence was related to me, 
I concluded that West was not altogether 
pleased with his “republican cousins.” 

I think it may be set down as a fact, that 
literary men generally begin their intellectual 
labors for fame, and wind up with a much 
better opinion of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
than they had on entering life. So it is with 
Leigh Hunt. He says that it is gratifying to 
have an honorable fame; but unless a man 
gains money with it, the distinction is often- 
times a very great inconvenience. Celebrity 
is a costly commodity, and its r (if he 
have a mind delicately inclined, and be poor) 
finds it more than equal to his income. Mr. 
Hunt’s fame has made him friends he will 
never. see; and his beautiful poem, “ Abou 
Ben Adhem,” finds a responce in every heart. 

“All Americans,” said he, “speak to me 
about it; and J am inclined to think its popu- 
larity rests upon the sentiment it coutains— 
that he who loves his fellow men, and is truly 


wards all.” He met with it in his: Persian 
readings, and it was so forcib'y impressed u 

his mind, that he immediately wove it into 
rhyme. He fully understands its popularity in 


The life of an old man is cheered and com- 
forted by a knowledge of the possession of 
means which put him beyond the possibility of 
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OS™ Post & Co., Periodical mts, Third street, 
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scriptions for the Era. Single copies of the paper 
may also be had of them at es. 


‘WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HURSDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1853. 


CIRCULARS TO OUR VOLUNTARY AGENTS. 


Within a few days we have sent letters to 
our corps of voluntary agenis, soliciting their 
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usual co-operation in }atop with the punich - 
nH éxtending it, They will see that | fice—they would follow up the act of political 


we are aiming this year to increase our sub- 
scription to fifty thousand. We hope to hear 
from them with as little delay as possible. They 
will observe reference is made in the letters to 
a printed slip containing the terms. Finding 
that this could not be enclosed without doub- 
ling the postage, we send it to them in the Era. 
We hope they will use it to good purpose. 





BILLS! BILLS!! 
Keep 2 lookout for bills. Hundreds of sub- 
scribers are now receiving them every week. 
They sometimes slip out unobserved. We hope 


they will be honored promptly. 





FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


After the completion of the publication in 
Facts for the People of Judge Jay’s article on 
Mosaic Servitude, and the invaluable collection 
of documents undér the title of the Southern 
Platform—the whole of which should be care- 
fully preserved for reference—we intend to de- 
vote a portion of the periodical to shorter arti- 
cles, adapted to current use, and to the wants 
of those not yet familiarized with the element- 
ary principles of the Anti-Slavery movement. 





WE CALL aTTENTION to the plan of the Rev- 
Thomas H. Stockton for the publication of the 
Holy Scriptures in separate volumes. The ad- 
vertisement in another column fully explains 
the details. The reputation of Mr. Stockton 
entitles his project to a favorable consideration, 
to say nothing of its intrinsic merits. 





The Philadelphia Register is a capital daily, 
full of spirit and intelligence, a fearless and dis- 
creet advocate of Reform and Progress, and de- 
serves the warm support of liberal men. We 
take great pleasure in publishing its Prospectus, 
and calling the attention of our friends to it. 





CENTRALIZATION — FEDERAL INTERMED- 
DLING. 


The Democracy of this country hes always 
professed strong opposition to Centralization, 
profound regard for State Rights, and great 
jealousy of attempts by the Federal Govern. 
ment to interfere in the local concerns of the 
several States; and the real Democracy has felt 
all that it has professed. But the Democratic 
Party which adopted the Baltimore platform, 
pledged itself to the policy of Finality, declared 
its purpose to put down free discussion, to 
uphold a law which pre-eminently outrages 
State rights, and elected Franklin Pierce Pres- 
ident of the United States, is controlled by Sla- 
very, not Democracy, and is now, through its 
Administration, shamelessly attempting to 
make the Federal Power supreme, not only 
within its own constitutional sphere, but over 
the local affairs of the States. We have lately 
had occasion to notice its extraordinary inter- 
position in the political quarrels of the State of 
New York, with a view to compel uniformity 
of opinion and action among its supporters, 
carried to such an extent that a faithful ser- 
vant was summarily ejected from office, because 
he had not bestowed some petty appointments 
precisely as the Administration wished. We 
have now to record another act of gross, inso- 
lent, tyrannical intermeddling in State affairs, 
which must provoke the indignation of every 
American citizen, not enslaved by devotion to 
Party. In Vermont, as we have seen, the Old 
Line Democrats in the Legislature united with 
the Free Democrats, in the election of the can- 
didate of the latter for the Speakership; and, 
in return, after a series of unsuccessful ballot- 
ings, the Free Democrats aided the other party 
in the election of its candidate for the Govern- 
orship. Without coalition of some sort, there 
could haye been no organization of the Legisla- 
ture, or of the Executive Power. Since then, 
in Massachusetts, the two sections.of the De- 
mocracy having united in carrying the project 
of a Cunvention to reform the Constitution, 
and by their union matured and accomplished 
the measure, have in a few localities in the 
State, concentrated upon common candidates 
for the Legislature, with a view of defeating 
the enemies of the new Constitution, and giving 
it a fair chance. Clearly, these coalitions are 
strictly local—they concern the State, and not 
the nation—they relate to State affairs, not Fed- 
eral politics. They are no more within the pur- 
view of the Federal Government, than would 
be a combination of Free-Soilers and Whigs 
and Democrats in @ railroad company. If Old 
Line Democrats and Free Democrats in Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts find it necessary to 
unite in certain localities, or for certain State 
purposes, it is no business of Franklin Pierce, 
or his Cabinet, or his organ. When they at- 
tempt to interfere, by rebuke, protest, or pun- 
ishment, they are guilty of a scandalous and 
an insolent usurpation of authority. And yet 
this very thing they have done. Read the fol- 
lowing royal edict, from that mouth-piece of 
inflated power, the Union. Speaking of the 
coalition just referred to, it says: “ 
“Tf any man who holds office under this Ad- 
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requires that Free Soil shall be preserved free. 
The Administration makes no discrimination 
between them; both alike are treason to the 
Baltimore platform—both alike it is determin- 
ed to extinguish. And this is not all—it passes: 
an actof outlawry, not only against Abolition- 
ista, but Free-Soilers; not only against Free- 
Soilers, but Democrats, who, for any. purpose, 
no matter although that may relate only to 
‘State affairs, coalesce with them, or shallcon- 
sent to receive their yotes for any Office! This 
is eentralizing power with a vengeance. This 
is regard for State Rights! A more abomina- 
ple stretch of power no Administration has 
ever been guilty of. Did the Constitution per- 
mit} or rather—for we credit such an Admin- 
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degradation with personal penalties—with for- 
feiture of liberty or property. They now 
stretch their power of punivhment to the ex- 
treme point allowed by law. Oh, how they 
must grieve that the era of the Star Chamber 
and high court of Commission has forever passed 
away! If Massachusetts has not forgotten her 
fathers—if the blood of ’76 still courses in the 
veins of her People, she will administer a re- 
buke to these miserable upstarte—these small 
imitators of Louis Napoleon, that shall cover 
them with confusion and dismay. Outlaw Abo- 
litionists—outlaw Free-Soilers, will you, you 
poor, impotent tyrants! Why, if we were not 
already an Anti-Slavery man—a Free-Soiler— 
we would become both instantly, or anything 
else honest, for the purpose of defying and 
trampling upon, your paltry acts of despotism. 





TRADE AND COMMERCE OF THE BRITISH 
NORTH AMERICAN COLONIES—FUTURE AN- 
NEXATION, “agi 

We aro indebted to Israel D. Andrews for a 
copy of his very interesting report on the 
Trade and Commerce of the British North 
American Colonies. It forms a volume of 906 
pages, and embraces a wide range of topics. 
In a general introductory Mr. Andrews rap- 
idly reviews the origin and growth of the trade 
of the great lakes, and of the British Colonies. 
Then follows an exposition of the sea fisheries 
of British North America. In part second, 
full returns are’ presented of the commerce of 
the lakes, with a particular description of 
each. A survey of the canals and railroads of 
the United States is next taken, with their 
bearings on commerce, domestic and foreign. 
Parts fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth, 
are devoted to detailed accounts of the posi- 
tion, condition, and trade of Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and 
Prince Edward’s Island, severally. Tabular 
statements are then presented of the inter- 
course between Great Britain and these Colo- 
nies, and also of the trade of some of the At- 
lantic ports of the United States with them. 
In parts twelfth and thirteenth, we have care- 
fully prepared statements of the deep sea fish- 
eries of New England and the French fisheries 
of Newfoundland. An appendix of more than 
two hundred pages is filled with statistics of 
the internal trade of the various sections of 
the country, of the growth and value of its 
great staples, and with certain speculations, 
which we may notice before we have closed 
our remarks on this very elaborate and valu- 
able report. 

Mr. Andrews has devoted much time and 
labor to the collection and preparation of the 
mass of facts here presented, and is a strenu- 
ous advocate of reciprocal trade with Canada. 
The chief opposition to the policy springs from 
two sources—a bigoted devotion on the part of 
some Northern men to the dogma of Protec- 
tion, and Southern jealousy of territorial ex- 
tension on our Northern border. We advocate 
the policy, because opposed to the dogma of 
Protection, because free trade is the truo in- 
terest of this nation and all nations, because 
we aro in favor of territorial expansion on our 
Northern border as well as elsewhere, and 
because the increase of commercial and social 
intercourse between the United States and 
Canada will facilitate such expansion. 

A clear-sighted, independent Administra- 
tion, unfettered by sectional interests, could 
have little difficulty in dealing with this ques- 
tion. It is understood that the British Gov- 
ernment is willing to settle it at once in con- 
nection with the navigation of the St. Law- 
rence and the Fishery question, on terms hon- 
orable and advantageous to both parties. 
Whether General Pierce is prepared to respond 
to its proposition favorably, is not yet revealed. 
He may be well inclined to-day, but an un- 
propitious wind may set in from the South 
to-morrow. 

When the project for reciprocal trade was 
brought forward some years ago in the Senate 
by Senator Dix, its chief opponent was Sena- 
tor Hunter, from Virginia: but what interest 
Virginia can have in resisting such & meas- 
ure it is impossible to understand, unless it be 
a secret dislike to any policy which shall tend 
to bring new accessions to the non-slavehold- 
ing States. This would be felt as a grievance, 
not by the good people of Virginia, but by its 
politicians, who are forever struggling to keep 
the sceptre of power in the South. The Slave 
Interest, which, to strengthen itself, sought the 
annexation of Texas, plunged the country into 
a war with Mexico to enlarge the area of 
Slave Labor, is laboring insidiously to establish 
itself in California, and secretly encourages the 
plotters for the acquisition of Cuba, cannot be 
expected to look with any favor upon a policy 
which might add to the already prepondera- 
ting weight of the non-slayeholding States 
the vast provinces of Canada, with their two 
millions of people, all. unfriendly to Slavery. 
One of the principal objections to General 
Scott in the Sough was his declaration in favor 
of Canadian annexation. Reciprocity in trade 
does not necesearily involve annexation, but it 
opens the way for it, and multiplies the in- 
ducements to it. It is against Nature 
the vast regions lying in the basin of the 
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We comriiead to the reader who would ob- 
tain a clear idea of the rapid. growth of these 
colonies and the importance of their commerce 
with us, to a careful examination of the invalu- 
Able tables of statistics presented in this volume 
by Mr. Andrews. , 





CUBAN AND EUROPEAN INTERVENTION. 

The Washington Union is discussing in a 
toneof great bitterness the question of Euro- 
pean Intervention in the affairs of Cuba. It 
pretends that a scheme is on foot, patronized 
by England, France, and Spain, to Africanize 
Cuba, by the importation of Africans, to be 
held in servitude for ten yoars on that island, 
with a provision for the ultimate emancipation 


object of this very profound scheme, of course, is 
to render the island valueless to the United 
States, and thus put a wet blanket on the ardor 
of the filibusters. The Union remarks: “We 
are 80 well satisfied that arrangements are act- 
ually made for embarking largely in the im- 
portation of African apprentices, with the con- 
sent and under the sanction of Spain, France, 
and England, that we venture to predict that 
the whole scheme will be openly avowed and 
made public as soon as tho British and French 
fleets are so arranged and stationed in the 
neighborhood of Cuba as to make the avowal 
safe.” 

It strikes us that there is no little humbug- 
gery in all this. It has always been the policy 
of that journal, while ostensibly deprecating 
“ filibustering,” to minister to its purposes by 
false alarms and groundless rumors of foreign 
intervention. If it can arouse the spirit of an- 
tagonism to England, the national jealousy of 
foreign intervention, the lust of territorial ag- 
grandizement, and apprehension of a conspir- 
acy by movements in the West India islands 
to compel emancipation in the South, it under- 
stands well enough that it creates a predispo- 
sition in the public to favor whatever steps may 
be deemed necessary by the Cuban Junto, or 
the Administration, to bring Cuba under the 
power of the United States. 

We doubt the truth of the rumor on which 
the Union from day to day is commenting in 
a style calculated to inflame the public mind 
against England, and strengthen the cause of 
Cuban annexation. But suppose it to be true, 
what are we to do about it? If France, Spain, 
and England, have agreed upon such a meas- 
ure, and if their combined fleets are to be sta- 
tioned off Cuba to see that it be carried into 
effect, how are we to prevent it? Moral sua- 
sion could never prevail against such a combi- 
nation; protests would be idle; filibustering 
would be check-mated. A declaration of war 
would be the only resort—war against Spain, 
France, and England. And, disguise it as we 
might, such a war would be waged to prevent 
not so much the Africanization of Cuba, as the 
emancipation of its slaves. How would such a 
conflict benefit that section of our country 
which now contains three millions of slaves? 
Is Slavery so stable a system that it could with- 
stand the shock of such a conflict? Our fleets, 
instead of annihilating the combined navies of 
the three Powers, would be needed for the pro- 
tection of our own coast. But, suppose they 
should achieve a naval triumph, and appear in 
the harbor of Havana, would Spain wait for a 
descent before she put arms in the hands of 
the six hundred thousand slaves on the island, 
and bade them strike for their freedom? Mean- 
time, our Government would find it necessary to 
tax all its resources, and carry on the war by 
land as well as by sea. The only point where 
we could assai] England would be in her North 
American Colonies. Our armies would be 
marched upon the Canadas; their annexation 
would be the prize to stimulate Northern valor ; 
and all this while the South, impoverished by 
the loss of the chief market for its great staple, 
Would be the section most exposed to the fury 
of the Invaders, on whose banners would be 
inscribed, Liberty to the Slaves. The upshot 
of such a war might be the emancipation of 
slaveholding Cuba, the acquisition of the non- 
slaveholding Canadas, and a revolution in the 
social system of one-half of this country; and, 
so far as we can see, such results would be 
more likely to follow than the annexation of 
Cuba, with its accursed system of Slavery. 

Has the Union contemplated all these con- 
tingencies? and is it really in favor of a war 
against England, France, and Spain, to prevent 
what it terms the Africanization of Cuba? Or 
are its inflammatory articles on this subject 
merely intended to call off the attention of the 
party, of which it claims to be the organ, from 
its domestic feuds and difficulties? 





THE RIGHTS SECURED BY NATURALIZATION, 


Some time since a statement appeared in the 
newspapers, to the effect that Conrad Schmidt, 
formerly a subject of the Government of Han- 
over, subsequently a naturalized citizen of the 
United States, proceeded on business to Bremen, 
(bearing a passport from our Department of 
State,) where he was arrested by the Directer 
of Police, on a requisition from the Hanoverian 
Government, for military services due by 
Schmidt. Mr. King, our Consul, protested 
against his arrest, and wag seconded in de- 
manding his release by Mr. Barnard, our Min- 
ister to Berlin. The demand was complied with 
the next day, whereupon the Philadelphia 
Ledger remarks: 

“This principle is as far as it but 
it does sing ino aeons of a euturedined citi- 
zen, who places himself again within the lim- 
its of the country from which he had volunta- 
rily severed his allegiance.. The right of Schmidt 
to claim the protection of his adopted country, 
even in Hanover, if he go there in uit of 
his lawful business, is still undecided, though 
this is a matter of great importance to thou- 
sands of naturalized citizens.” _ 
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MR. PIERCE'S ADMINISTRATION. 


In noticing the terms of disapproval used by | 

this journal concerning the appointment of | 

Jchnh Ys Mason as Envoy Extraordinary to 

aeen the National Era says of the Evening 
ost. 

“We fear that its confidence in the wisdom 
“> Administration is beginning to be sha- 

It is not easy to see the occasion for this re- 
mark. Our confidence in the wisdom of the 
Administration is as strong now as it has been 
for many months back. Since it proclaimed 
its purpose of applying a rule which would ex- 
clude from publi¢ employments some of the 
ablest men and best Democrats in the country, 
we haye not had much confidence in the wis- 
dom with which it would confer the public 
offices in its gift. Any apprehensions we might 
havo entertained, were unfortunately justified 
by some worse appointments than even that of 
Mr. Mason, of the character of which we spoke 
very freely ai the time they were made. Still, 
we are cheerfully disposed to give the Admin- 
istration the praise of having bestowed many of 
the public offices on worthy and able men. 

N. Y. Evening Post. 

We beg pardon of the Post for misunder- 
standing its position, and change our remark 
so that it shall read, “ We apprehend that its 
confidence in the wisdom of the Administration 
has been shaken for many months back.” 
Nothing pleases us more than the iudependence 
and plainness of speech with which the Post 
comments upon the policy of the Administra- 
tion. But that paper proceeds to point out 
what it likes, as well as what it dislikes. “Thus 
far,” it says, “a disposition has been shown to 
manage the finances of the country with fru- 
gality.” “Some steps have been taken to 
abolish the practice of giving jobs to partisans.” 
“The Administration is taking measures, by 
applications to experienced and intelligent per- 
sons, to ascertain im what degree the indirect 
taxes now levied may be reduced, or dispensed 
with, to the relief of the country at large.” 
When a journal of so much tact and ability as 
the Post can make no larger showing for an 
Administration than this, unprejudiced and dis- 
interested persons will not be apt to be carried 
away with admiration. A disposition to be 
frugal, “some steps” towards favoring jobs by 
contract, preparations to modify the tariff so as 
to relieve the country! Such is a list of the 
domestic accomplishments of an Administra- 
tion, which, if we are to believe the “organ,” is 
dazzling and confounding friends and enemies 
by its brilliant attributes. As to its position 
abroad, the Post says, “Our foreign relations 
thus far have been, we believe, wisely and pru- 
dently managed.” The country is apprised 
of but one demonstration in regard to our for- 
eign relations—the letter of Mr. Marcy on the 
Koszta affair. That was respectable, and the 
Administration should receive full credit for it. 
But in what other instance has it acted at all? 
What important negotiation has it conducted, 
or is it now managing? It has yet to be tried. 
When it has acted, and the facts have been laid 
before the country, we shall know whether it 
has acted “ wisely and prudently.” 

The truth is, thus far the Administration has 
confined itself chiefly to mere party politics— 
to efforts, through the distribution of Executive 
patronage, to harmonize the different factions 
of the Party which elevated it to power—in 
other words, to attempts, by a system of re- 
wards and punishments, to bribe or awe into 
silence and submission the elements of discord 
in the Democratic Party. In this work, it has de- 
graded itself by intermeddling with local quar- 
rels in the different States, by dictating to hon- 
est and honorable subordinates the manner in 
which they should bestow their petty patronage, 
and by suffering itself to be drawn into news- 
paper controversies with its own employés, in 
which it has come off second best. Whatever 
the Post may hope, thus far the Administra- 
tion has not signalized either its ability or mag- 
nanimity. 

The. Administration. of a great nation 
should justify itself"by its deeds. Its appoint- 
ments and its rem@vals should be so clearly 
right as to relieve it from the necessity of ap- 
pearing before the public as its own advocate. 
When it goes into the newspapers to wrangle 
with its subordinates, or offer apologies for 
their dismissal, or when its members descend 
into the arena of newspaper warfare to vindi- 
cate themselves against political assaults from 
the stump or the press, there is a departure 
from that dignified reserve and decorum that 
should always characterize the ruling power. 





Tue American ANTI-SLAveRY Socraty will 
celebrate its twentieth anniversary in Sansom 
street Hall, Philadelphia, on the 3d, 4th, and 
5th, of December next. 





THE NEW YORK FUSS AT THE SOUTH. 


The Richmond Ezaminer is scandalized at 
the Guthrie and Bronson letters. “What,” it 
exclaims, “will not the enemies of our country 
and its free institutious say of this correspond- 
ence between officers clothed with the highest 
dignities of our Republic! How will monarchy 
itself, so nicely observant of the outward de- 
cencies and proprieties of Station and Authori- 
ty, chuckle over this spectacle! How must the 
cause of republican Democracy itself suffer at 
home, in the house of its friends, by these bick- 
erings and wranglings of money-changers who 
have invaded its temples !” 

It is not offended at Mr. Guthrio’s letter for 
what it sought to accomplish, “but for the 
brazen manner in which it discloses its author’s 
action in this dirty and obscene, but necessary 
work.” The Administration, it thinks, ought 
to have turned its back on “the whole pack of 
clamorous curs,” [the New York Democrats, ] 
“and had them kieked and cuffed until they 
fawned and crouched under their feet. Better 
to have excluded New York from the Cabinet, 
announced every New Yorker ineligible to Fed- 
eral office, and pronounced the ban of excom- 
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may consider as obstructing his progress in the 
paths of ambition.” 
The condition of the “united Compromise’ 
évery day’s developments tend to show that the 
quarrels of the rival factions have just begun. 





THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT. 


~The National Intelligencer is 80 in love with 
the eleventh commandment, “mind your own 
business,” that it is “tempted to wish that it 
had been incorporated into the decalogue!” 
It might have been incorporated, if men had been 
created without sympathies, without common 
interests, without mutual dependence—had 
each man been formed to constitute a com- 
plete world in himself, without any relations 
whatsoever to any other being. 
Constituted as men are, the deca, is pre- 
cisely adapted to them, without the amend- 
ment proposed by our respectable cotempora- 
ries. In fact, this is a rule which, admire as 
they may, they are always transgressing. 
What right have they to rebuke the Germans 
of St. Louis for attempting to effect the aboli- 
* of jury trial? why do not they “mind 

their own business?” The attempt is not 
made in Washington. What right have they 
to denounce rowdyiem in New York? why 
don’t they “ mind their own business?”” Why 
read Icctures to the women Of the Northern 
States on the impropriety of holding Women’s 
Rights Conventions? Is this, “minding their 
own business?’”?. Why travel out of their way 
to condemn coalitions between Free-Soilers and 
Democrats in other States, to sermonize upon 
Abolition fanaticiem, to reprove people in New 
York or Pennsylvania for opposition to the 
Fugitive Law? Why not “mind their own 
business?” There is not a number of the In- 
telligencer in which the editors do not mani- 
fest a most exemplary zeal in minding other 
people’s business. In a word, the rigid obsery- 
ence of this wonderful precept, which the In- 
telligencer would fain have incorporated in the 
decalogue, would be equivalent to the abolition 
of the Press, of the Pulpit, of the Government, 
of Society itself. 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


The articles on Foreign Intervention in Cuba, 
which have lately been appearing under the edi- 
torial head in the Washington Union, are not in 
the usual style of its editors, and abound in his- 
torical allusions, for which it is impossible to 
give them credit. The tone and diction of the 
series are suggestive of the Hon. Caleb Cushing. 

The author, whoever he is, pretends to have 
information from Havana of the scheme of tri- 
partite intervention, Cuban Africanisation, &c. 
If this is so, why not submit the original in- 
formation to the Public? Let us have positive 
evidence, not indefinite rumor. Who has fur- 
nished such information? From what quarter 
did it emanate? When was it furnished” 
What is its precise nature? Why has it been 
supplied slone to the Union and a few kindred 
journals? And why invest it with so much 
mystery? 

Every one must be struck with the venomous 
hatred of England pervading these Union arti- 
cles. No epithet is deemed too severe to apply 
to her statesmen, and the whole policy of her 
Government. She is throughout charged with 
unscrupulous ambition, audacious intermed- 
dling, insolence, violence, fraud, perfidy, utter 
and habitual recklessness of all interests but 
her own. In a newspaper, representing ‘no 
feelings but those of its editor, or its patrons, all 
this might be overlooked, or set down to the 
credit of a coarse, national antipathy; but the 
paper, in which this violent onslaught is made 
on the Government of a Nation with which we 
are at peace, and which buys from us and sells 
to us more than all other nations, ts a recognised 
organof the Administration. Suppose the British 
Government had a similar exponent—a journal 
known as its organ for communicating with 
the Public—and that from day to day its col- 
umns contained carefully prepared diatribes 
against our Government, against its leading 
members, against its whole policy, charging it 
with worse than Punic faith, with worse than 
Roman Oppression, and laboring to inflame 
the anti-American prejudices of the English 
people, how should we regard conduct so utter- 
ly at variance with that courtesy and respect 
‘which should always be observed between na- 
tions at peace with each other—conduct which 
could be excused only by the assumption that 
it was designed to herald, and prepare the way 
for, an open rupture? 

Does our Administration intend this? Does 
it intend to prepare the hearts of the People 
for war? What does it mean by this system- 
atic attempt to provoke hostile feelings be- 
tween the two countries? It is the more mar- 
vellous, as at this time certain important ques- 
tions are pending with Great Britain, the fa- 
-yorable settlement of which must be retarded, 
if not prevented, by wanton provocation. It 
is understood that the Government of that 
country is willing to treat on terms mutually 
advantageous, in regard to reciprocal trade 
between the United States and her North 
American Colonies, in regard to the free navi- 
gation of the rivers St. Lawrence and St. 
John, the concession of a concurrent right with 
British subjects to the sea fisheries near the 
shores of the Colonies, and to the remission of 
the export duty levied in New Brunswick on 
timber and lumber cut within the limits of 
the United States and floated down the St. 
John for shipment to American ports. These 
are great questions, of vast importance to the 
commerce and agriculture of this country, and 
on the settlement of some of them depends, to 
a considerable extent, future relations of amity 
between the two countries. They afford the 
Administration a fine opportunity for the exer- 
cise of a wise and comprehensive statesman- 
ship, and for doing such service to the great 
interests of the country as shall be remem- 
bered through all time. Does it expect to 
succeed in its negotiations on these important 
questions, by denouncing the party with whom 
it is treating, as unscrupulous, selfish, base, 
insolent and perfidious? Do private gentle- 
men bully and abuse each other when they 
are striving to form amicable arrangements? 
The conduct of the “Organ” and of the Ad- 
ministration, so far as the “Organ” speaks 
its sentiments, can be explained only upon the 
assumption that in their insane lust for the pos- 
session of Cuba, they have forgotten all other 
questions, all other interests. Slavery and its 
peculiar interests are to be cared for, whatever 
else suffers, cost what it may. 





INCENDIARY DocTRINE IN THE “Onoan.’— 
The writer of the series of articles in the Union, 




















Exeoutive chair. The Southern Argus, a Vir-| tate, to 
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Democracy ” is anything but harmonious, and | 






i 
parame of Poland. It is the very phrase used 
y Nicholas in his present disinterested designs 


upon the Ottoman Empire. It is the vory state 

in which that cepirehae been held by Great 

Britain sinee the time of Lord Chatham, while 

she has stripped it of province after province. 

made a British highrosd to India over its most 

important and defensible pasg, and at last de- 

livered it, defenceless and betrayed, to its most 

hungry and virulent enemy. It is the state, to 

establish which, in France, England waged the 

~wars of the revolution, and consumm the" 
crime called the treaty of Vienna. It is the 

state which the same England attempted to 

insure here in our war of independence. It 

is the same horrible state in which she has 

held that ‘cis-Anglican’ isle she calls her sis- 

ter—with what famines and fearful shrieks of 
‘we have lately witnessed. It is the state 

of Hungary now.” 

It is the state in which politicians at Bal:i- 
more attempted to rivet the Democratic Party 
and the country, by the passage of Finality re- 
solves. Itis, also, in African Slavery, the living 
death of the black man, which those Finality 
resolves were intended to eternize. 

We sympathize with the Union in his detes- 
tation of the status quo, in this nation as well 
as in all others. 





STATISTICS OF BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS, 

According to a law of recent enactment by 
the Legislature of New York, the City In- 
spector of New York City has begun’to keep 
a record of its marriages, births, deaths, &c. 
The record for the months of July, August, 
and September, presents the following results : 

Births.—Males, 2,609 ; Females, 2,468 ; To 
tal, 5,077. 

Deaths.—Males, 3,890; Females, 3,221 ; To- 
tal, 7,111. Excess of Deaths, 2,034. 

Marriages—Single Males, 1,452; Single 
Females, 1,404; Widowed Males, 176; Wid- 
owed Females, 134; Total Marriages, 1,628. 

Of the births, there are 10 colored males, 
and 24 colored females; of the marriages, 9 
colored; of the deaths, 3,821 white males, 
3,105 white females ; 64 colored males, 61 col- 
ored females ; 2,552 of native-born males, 2,325 
native-born females; 1,292 foreign males, 890 
foreign females. 

One of the New York papers, looking at 
these statistics, jumps to some very hasty con- 
clusions. Great cities, it says, are thus proved 
to be deleterious to human life, and were it not 
for the constant importation of population, 
New York would become extinct. It is hardly 
worth while to generalize so broadly upon sta- 
tistics so limited. The record presents the 
deaths for the most sickly season of the year. 
It shows, too, that nearly one-third of the mor- 
tality is among the foreign population, and we 
all know that the process of acclimation is 
always attended with considerable mortality. 
Besides, while the record may be depended 
upon as to the number of deaths, we must 
doubt its accuracy in regard to births. The 
registers of interments furnish the facts in the 
former case, but how are the facts in the latter 
ascertained? We shall need much more light, 
many more facts, ere we can justify the con- 
clusion of our New York cotemporary. 





Tue Free West.—We are sorry that the 
faithful editor of the Western Citizen, publish- 
ed at Chicago, Illinois, has at last been obliged, 
by pecuniary reasons, to discontinue his paper. 
It has always been true to the cause of Free- 
dom, and conducted conscientiously and effi- 
ciently. It is encouraging to be informed that 
the Anti-Slavery citizens of Illinois are not to 
be left without a press. The closing number 
of the Citzen contains the prospectus of a new 
weekly, to be called the Frez West, and to 
be published in Chicago, as the organ of the 
Freedom party of the State. “It is designed,” 
it is said, “to lead off in a thorough system of 
organization for the repeal of the late Slave 
Law of the State, and for the overthrow of 
all parties and combinations of Conservatism 
and Hunkerism. 

“The Free West ia significant in name of the 
principles which it will advocate. Its sphere 
of labor is in the centre of the great Northwest, 
which was consecrated to freedom by the Or- 
dinance of the Northwestern Territory. From 
this early baptism has this section of the com- 
mon country received its most sacred rights 
and its choicest blessings. The full tide of 
prosperity, the like of which the world never 
before witnessed, is the fruit of this fixed pol- 
icy of freedom bequeathed to us by the terms 
of the secession of the Territory from the ori- 
ginal owners to us through the Federal Goy- 
ernment. The West shall be free—it is free, 
in theory and profession—yet not wholly so in 
practice. An attempt has been made, and for 
& time successful, in this and other States, to 
nullify the freedom proviso of that glorious or- 
dinance. The great object of this paper will 
be to make this section truly the Free West.” 

We trust that the new paper will receive a 
liberal patronage. 


an 


——- 





Sgreet Meetines In Wasuineron.—An 
act wag passed by the Corporation of Wash- 
ington, last summer, prohibiting street gathor- 
ings on the Sabbath. The Captain of the 
Auxiliary Guard lately enforved it, in the case 
of a Temperance meeting on the street, which 
he broke up. He was sustained in this by the 


| Mayor, who stated that the law was plain, and 


must be obeyed. The friends of free discussion 
were indignant, and held a large meeting last 
week to protest against this course of proceed. 
ings, at which the following resolutions were 
adopted : ¥ 

Resolved, That the act of the Corporation of 
Washington, approved June 3, 1853, entitled 
“ An act for the preservation of order and the 
protection of property,” was, in the opinion of 
this meeting, intended and designed to suppress 
all riotous and disorderly conduct in the streets 
and thoroughfares of this city; and is in itself 
® proper and salutary measure, commending 
itself to the good sense of every lover of order 
morality, and religion. : 

Resolved, That any other interpretation that 
shall be given to this law, abridging the priyi. 
lege of the friends of temperance “ peaceably 
to assemble” themselves together for the adyo. 
cacy of the great temperance reform, we shall 
regard as ao Outrage upon our constitutional 
rights as American citizens. 

Resolved, That the “liberty of speech” ig a 
sacred and cherished right, which we wil] 
never surrender; and shall always hereafter 
as heretofore, claim and exercise that right, in 
regard to all evils, outrages, and wrongs, which 
exist in the community, or which threaten its 
well-being, and especially in regard to the 
great evil of intemperance. And we renew the 
solemn pledge which we have already assumed, 
to wage unceasing hostility against the manu- 
facture, sale, and use of, all intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage. 

Resolved, That any attempt which shall be 
made to hinder or obstruct any such meeting. 
held and conducted in accordance with the 
rights guarantied by the Constitution of the 
United States, will be regarded by us as a gross 
infringement upon our rights «nd privileges, 
which we pledge ourselves to resist in a lawful 
manner, to the extent of our power. 

_ Resolved, That these resolutions be published 
in the papers of the city, and a copy thereof be 
communicated to the Mayor of Washington. 

The meeting then adjourned, at 101¢ o'clock. 

Urysses Warp, Chairman. 

B. F. Pieasants, ' 

Rosert Lone, 


The Corporation ought to reconsider the act, 
and amend it so as to prohibit disorderly gath- 
erings alone. It is a d:licate matter to inter- 
fere with the freedom of discussion and the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble. 


} Secretaries. 


AMERICAN CITIZENS IMPRISONED IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

_ The public mind appears to be very sensi- 
tive on this subject, even when an individual 
was seized who was not a citizen, but only had 
declared he intended to become such. One of 
our commanders threatened to rescue him by 
force! and yet, notwithstanding all this blus- 
ter, we tamely submit to have a native bora 
citizen of the United States, an estimable man 
and a worthy citizen, incarcerated in a jail in 
England, without making any attempt to pro- 
cure his release! Oat upon such patriotism! 
such national pride! that would be ready to go 
to war for a man whom we do not know, and 
refuse to do anything to release a man whom 
we do know, and who is loved and esteemed 
wherever he is known. We allude to George 
Catlin, Esq., the American traveller, who is in- 
carcerated in prison in England for debt! 

Our Government should buy his collection 
of Indian curiosities at a liberal price, allow- 
ing him ample and reasonable remuneration 
for all the time and trouble, as well as money, 
spent by him in making that collection, and 
bring him and it home triumphantly. This 
collection, properly arranged in the Smithsoni- 
an Institution, would add greatly to the many 
attractions already in Washington city. 

How much better would it be for our Goy- 
ernment to purchase this collection, than to 
spend $2,500 for a Scotch carpet for a single 
room in the White House! If the President 
is the patriot and republican which he is be- 
lieved to be, he would rather see Catlin come 
home from England, than to see a hundred 
carpets come from Scotland. 

But the relieving of Mr. Catlin need not 
prevent the purchase of carpets, or anything 
else that may be wanted. We have an over- 
flowing Treasury, and can do both; but what- 
ever we do, we should not suffer that worthy 
citizen to remain in a foreign jail. , 

Vox Porut. 

If the facts be as stated by our correspond- 
ent, the case of Catlin is a hard one; but we 
should like more. information concerning it. 
What is the amount of the debt for which he 
is imprisoned, and how long has he been im- 
prisoned? It is a case rather for private sym- 
pathy than Governmental interference—al- 
though the Government has as good a right to 
purchase his collection of curiosities, as it had 
to appropriate money for Powell’s Picture, or — 
Greenough’s Group, or Clark Mills’s Equogs” 
trian Statue.—Ed. Era. 


-——-—_~» -__— 


Onto Erection. —Thie Cleveland Plaindealer 
says that parties will stand in the next Ohio 
Legislature as follows: Senate—5 Whigs, 5 





“ (THe Litrie Piterim.’—This is the name 
of a new monthly paper just started at Phila- 
delphia, by Grace Greenwood. It is said to be 
@ continuation of the Friend of Youth, lately 
published in Washington by Mrs. Bailey; but 
we can’t quite see how that is, when it has an- 
other name, another place of publication, and 
another editor. But no matter; the name of 
Grace Greenwood is a guaranty of its merits, 
and insures for it a large circulation. Terms— 
50 cents, single copy; ten copies, $4.” 

Wyoming Co. Mirror. 

The subscription list of the Friend of Youth 


ber of which will be sent (or has been, we pre- 
sume) to every name on that list. The late 
publisher of the Friend of Youth earnestly 
hopes that all who subscribed for her paper 
will transfer their patronage to the Little Pil- 
grim. Itis every way worthy of their hearty 


filled with matter highly attractive, and pre- 
cisely adapted to its purposes. The editor’s 
experience and observation in Europe will fur- 
nish an inexhaustible fund of instruction and 
amusement fur the young, for whose entertain- 
ment she justly thinks it no descent from her 
position as an established author, to provide. 
We hope the Little Pilgrim will grow in grace 
and favor all the days of its pilgrimage, “shi- 
ning more and more unto the perfect day.” 





“The Alta California states that it has pri- 
vate advices from the Sandwich Islands, afford- 
ing the information that an immense immigra- 
tion thither of Russians, said to be 12,000 in 
number, is in preparation, under the immediate 
auspices of the Emperor. We have, on several 
occasions, and alone among American journals, 
laid before the publi the evidence that the 
Russian Government has fixed its eye on these 
islands, as an important political 
er, however, the special report in question is 
genuine, or whether it is prepared by specula- 
tors on the islands to get up a party in this 


country for immediate annexation, we cannot 
say. We think it Load as likely that the Em- 
peror of Russia has his hands full just now with 


irrefragable Circassians and awakened Turks, 
without scouring the Pacific for colonies.” 
The Tiibene tials bo the:tplais of fitenooxs- 
cy to assimilate the Russian emigrants, should 
they land upon the islands, with the American 
population. We should hope for such assimi- 
lation, but, in any event, the Americans will 
be apt to take care of their own interests in 
The Charleston Standard says that, “It is 
said of } that no slave can breathe her 
air;” and Ws, antithetically, “no Woman's 
Rights woman, such as Lucy Stone, Lucretia 
Mott, &c., can breathe ours.” The true antith- 








the air of South Carolina.” » : 


was transferred to the new paper, the first num- | 


support. Printed beautifully, its pages are | 


int. Wheth- | 


esis would be, “And no freeman can breathe | 


| Coalitionists, the rest Old Line Democrats— 
having 15 majority. House—15 Whigs, 7 Coa- 
litionists, and the rest Old Line Democrate— 
having a majority of 53. 


Tue Unirep States Sqvapron arrived at 
Japan on the 8th of July last, and was kindly 
received. Negotiations had been postponed till 
spring. 


Vermont.—The Vermont Legislature were 
balloting on the 27th ult, fur a Governor. The 
| vote stood: Fairbanks, Whig, 102; Robinson, 

Dem.,117; Brainard, Free Soil, 17. The Free- 
Soilers had succeeded in electing a Speaker, 
and it is said there was no coalition. 


a 


The Georgia Democratic press is congratt- 
lating Colonel Underwood, of that State, on his 
appointment as Associate Judge of Utah Terr 
' tory, and predicts that he will be returned one 
| of these days as United States Senator from 
the State of Utah. Col. Underwood of course 
| holds the Southern doctrine, that the slavehold- 
er may carry his slaves into any Territory be- 
longing to the United States. 


—— 





The True Democrat publishes the late vote 
for Governor in Ohio, from ail the counties but 
seventeen, from which it would seem that 
Samuel Lewis, the Independent or Free Demo- 
cratic candidate, received 44,000 votes. The 
returns from the remaining counties may 
crease them to near 50,000. 

Oa Ohio, New York, and Massachusetts, de- 
pends the great struggle for Freedom. The 
| friends of Liberty in these States are numer 
, ous and active, and better organized than in 
any other. 
("The Ohio Statesman publishes a table 
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of returns, giving Lewis a little over 50,000. 
VOTE OF THE WESTERN RESERVE. 
FOR GOVERNOR. LIEUT. GoY. R 
Counties. Lewis. Barrere. Medill. — Myers 
Ashtabula 2,103, 1,186 844 3221 fy 
Geauga 1,322 586 503. 1 = pb 
Lake 1,016 393 . wad AT 3.062 
yahoga 2,345 1,206 3, 3341 3, 
Fonte 1,918 648 1,224 1008 eo 
Huron 1,277 1,108 1,705 2,1 ‘eas 
Medina 1,147. 907+=—«:1,420 1.378 Lot 
senmt ie Ia tae a 
1 rf 
Po ning 1,004 381 1,360 1,386 Lert 
Tromball 1,047 1,165 2028 2812 117, 
Erie 403 873. 1,197 ‘1,181 wee 
Total . 16,275 ‘9,41 17,431 24,082 17,873 
PeNNSYLVANIA LeGisLaTurE.—The politi- 


ion of the next Legislature is give 
ee tabergh Union as follows: ene 
iB Democrats, 14 Whigs, ! Native ; House, . 


26 Whigs, 4 Natives. Dem 
' majority’ on joint ballot, 43. 
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LETTER LONDON, | probable that the T ill effect the passage which is understood to have come from , nise no rights of men hut the rights that their | Dan‘cl Noyes, of Abington Massachusetts, DER NATIONAL DEMOKRAT. is to be conducted, which are those « of the mod 
= of the Dasabe "5 Widdia and attack the Rus- wih of Judge Jay, is a document of great | Creator has given them, and 50 law but that | for imyroyement in machine hammers, i “Die ear - Anti-Glavery people of the country —an opposition to 
’ : : . . Fiat ATIONAL DEMOKRAT, published at our office | the extension of the area of slavery, and the use 
Lonpon, Oct. 14, 1853. sian forces, which are concentrating to meet | force and clearness, which I commend to your | which is eatnblished upon the principle of right | SamuSt Pratt, of Boston, Massachusétts, for singe July 9th, and of which thirtoon numbers have | all moral and constitutional means to effect its over- 
To the Editor of the National Era: ‘them. Prince Menzichoff has heen appointed | attention. You will, of course, find room for it. | to rule over might. improverient in screw-nai ; fe Agen: throw where it exists. It will do a good work in 
Tho far-reeing George Canning predictedthat to the command in the Principalities, which is | The Hutchinson Family are here, and at- +eaennrees ‘ 


the great War of Principles must, sooner or 
later, be fought, and he divorced England from | 
the holy alliance, that she might be on the 
right side when the struggle came. Has it 
come now, or may it be staved off for a while? | 
That is the question. In dealing with it, we ' 
may lay before our readers views which have 
not been glanced at by the European press, 
but which are not the less worthy of American | 
notice, for they are derived from sources hard- 
jy to be surpassed in authenticity, and more | 
decidedly impartial than any that could be ex- | 
pected from official authority. Yet it will suit | 
us best to place them before our readers in«a | 
hypothetic form. We will therefore suppose | 
that the Russian determination for war or re- | 
tractation, may depend on several very-import- 
ant points, and that the Czar will neither be 
determined so much by intoxicated absolutism | 
or affronted pride, as by political calculations. | 
Some of his elements are obvious. The disposi- 
tions, if not the designs, of Austria and Prus- 
sia, are perfectly known to him, and the states. | 
men who advise and do his work ; and here he is | 
upon sure grounds, to balance the chances of | 
relative force against Turkey, France, and 
England. But it may be more startling to be- 
lieve that other equally important contingencies 
are brought into the estimate, and that one of 
he greatest is founded on the existing condi- 
tion of France, and the probability of a revo- 
lution in that country. Bat look around. 

In 1789, the ery in Paris was “ Bread or 
Knife;” and the nature of Parisians and 
Frenchmen is not so much changed in sixty 
years, as to render the awful meaning of this 
clamor inapplicable to the present day. The 








Emperor has devised enormous building and 
other speculations, in order to afford employ- 
ment to thousands of laborers. These works 
may be ultimately nationally beneficial ; but, 
the mean time, they cripple the revenue and 
impoverish the State. Then there has been 
superadded the expedient of cheap bread, to 
which we have pointed attention as a prodi- 
gious mistake in preceding letters, and the re- 
sults of which are proving tho justice of our 
opinion, if not hastening on the consummation 
which most politicians think cannot be long 
deferred in the Empire. 

In the first place, there ars the multitude of 
workmen employed at the public cost; and in 
the next, there is a portentous influx of other 
workmen, crowding to the capital for the 
chance of occupation, and the certainty of 
bread at a cheaper rate than elsewhere. The 
danger rapidly growing out of this posture of 
affairs cannot escape the penetration of the 
three absolute Powers, and must have a very 
great influence upon their now setting their all 
upon a cast, and standing the hazard of the 
die. They anticipate a revolution in France, 
which would plunge it into intestine war and 
confusion, and neutralize its force for foreign 
interference. And they further speculate on 





what would be the effect of such an event upon 
England, whose radicals are already urging on 
war, in the hope of doing something amid the 
universal scramble; and whose conservatives 
would be more and more alarmed, if the same 
ultra-reforming party obtained the superiority 
in a neighboring Republic. Such is the game 
and the prospects upon the cards We three 
despotic monarchs are firmly united and the 
common cause insures our being, in this migh- 
ty quarrel, true to each other. Among our op- 
ponents, there is no such basis for endurance ; 
but, on the contrary, the perpetuity of their 
agreements is threatened by likely accidents— 
the sword is thrown into the balance, and 
Heaven deal with the perilous and bloody is- 
Bue ! 

Such being the real position of the induce- 
ments to try or to avoid the risks of an imme- 
diate conflict, it is searcely worth while to rea- 
son on the factitious pretences by which diplo- 
macy has toiled to misrepresent the past and 
mystify the future. At present, France and 
England have insisted on the intended pur- 
port of the Vienna note, and not on the Rus- 
sian interpretation of it, as the basis of a defin- 
itive treaty ; and the Russian reply to this will 
depend neither on moderation, nor justice, nor 
wounded pride, but on the grounds we have 
intimated, viz: a knowledge of the policy which 
Austria and Prussia are prepared to adopt, a 
fear of the cordial coalition of the Western 
Powers, or a hope of discordance from the con- 
dition of France, and what would be the ap- 
prehension of England. 

If men were honest, Count Buol’s or any- 
body’s proposed mode of settlement would suf- 
fice; but while men say one thing and mean 
another, as in this instance, the difficulties are 
created by falsehood and cloaked ambition. 
Eradivate these, and the path is plain. The 
Peace Congress is summoned to meet at Edin- 
burgh, October 13th, and yet it is feared that 
they will not be able to effect, by their arbitra- 
tion, what the ambassadors and sovereigns of 
the great States of Europe have failed to ac- 
complish, during six months conferences, notes, 
despatches, and protocols. 

In 8 financial point of view, the rise on Ex- 
chequer bills, announced by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, of twopence instead of a pen- 
ny per day, interest, will cost above £200 000 
& year; but the very favorable aspect of the 
quarter’s revenue, made up to the 10th instant, 
and showing an increase of revenue compared 

wh 1852, to two and a half millions, has 
onciled people to the cost, and even thrown 
a beam of sunshine on the darkening pros- 
pects of the coming months 

The strikes are fulfilling all our predictions, 

and grievously disturbing the internal resour- 
ces of the country, previously placed in an un- 
pleasant embarrassment, in consequence of the 
far-pushed trading to Australia, California, 
and other distant markets. As we stated. 
many of the capitalists have no ordors, to in- 
duce them to work even fall time; and yet this 
is the moment seized by the operatives to de- 
mand an increase of wages, which could not 
be afforded, were commerce far more prosper- 
ous. It cannot, and it will not, come to good ; 
and the advance in the prices of provisions is 
felt by other classes more severely than by the 
mechanical and manufacturing population. 
Provoked st what they consider an un)justifi- 
able attempt to coerce them into an expendi- 
ture which fair and reasonable profits cannot 
afford, the masters have also entered into a 
‘strike,” and sixty at Burnley, and thirty-five 
at Preston, have announced that they will 
close their factories on the 28th, unless the 
turn-outs resume their work. This, together 
with accessions from other quarters, must 
bring the antagonism to a crisis; but it is easy 
to see that in such @ contest the men must 
have the worst of it in practice, as well as in 
principle ; since it cannot be doubted that dic- 
tation to capital and enterprise must be ruin 
to @ commercial country. American cotton 
exports would also be considerably affected. 

A steam frigate and another vessel of smaller 
force have just been finished in the Thames, 


for the Peruvian Government : an 
ago, the commander of this force soaks iouerce. 
tions for the navigation of his charge from an 
Irish captain of a merchantman who has 
made six or eight voyages round Cape Horn 
The guano protection is thus so far provided 
for, oes paler gn: Speculators will have 
small chance of snatchin 
ordure without a Reonsen ees 
Mach satisfaction has been 
ring the week, by the recej 
Arctic regions, 


experienced du- 
1 pt of news from the 
Aretic which, though they afford no 
intelligence of poor Franklin and Crozier, and 
their brave companions, bring accounts of the 
safety of McClure in the Investigator, of his 
Communication with the expedition under Sir 
E. Belcher, and of the geographical problem 
of @ water-way between Baflin’s Bay and Beh- 
Ting’s Straits being completely solved. The 
oan noes and Sir James Rose’s ad- 
nee to the latitudes of the magnetic: pole 
had indeed all but established the ey of 
this fact before ; but no one had actually trod- 
*n the ive-bound region the whole distance, 
and seen the sea, which, if open, would have 
euabled the navigator to sh the voy- 
— his own rnd We may hotice, that 
She voces. damail a are 
Ha oe : perienced individuals are not 
‘erved on a berg, drifting to the south, were 
not indeed the abandéaied vessels of this unfor- 
— expedition, _ o we 


















what were called anton his a 


a bad sign for the preservation of peace. 

There fortunately seems to be more assur- 
ance of Prussia remaining firm to the common 
cause, in which case the course of Austria would 
be less precarious; but, altogether, it is the 
same thing over again at every crisis—the 
balance is on a level, and which way it will 
turn, it is as impossible to decide as itis to know 
what is passing in the breast of the cause of 
all this trouble, confusion, and wrong—the 
Emperor Nicholas. 

The iron-masters of Staffordshire have en- 
tered into a league to protect themselves from 
the dictation of their men; and as the strikes 
have been multiplied and organized, so will 
the union of capitalists extend throughout the 
urades which are now so deeply threatened by 
this new Power. In some places schemes, 
something on the plan of the French National 
Ateliers, have been projected by the operatives; 
but there are many difficulties in the way of 
such speculations. 

Indian news of smal] importance relates to 
the still unsatisfactory state of Burmah, and to 
the reported advance of the Chinese insurgents 
towards Pekin. 

In London, the cholera cases have increased 
to 66 within the week; but, among other im- 
provements, the early-closing system is spread- 
ing over different classes of shops, including 
those for the sale of provisions. 

Miss Cunninghame has been released, and 
sent out of Tuscany by the authorities, at the 
strongly enforced instance of the English Gov- 
ernment. 


ey 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, Oct. 29, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

We had another arrival of foreign news at 

this port, on Thursday night—or, rather, Fri- 
day morning, for these steamers generally 
manage to arrive after midnight, and about 
the time the forces of the daily journals have 
well nigh exhausted their space and themselves 
with domestic matters. Then the booming of 
the signal gan is pretty sure to be heard, call- 
ing editors and typographers to the bloodless 
but busy battle of scissors and the types. 
The news of the great Eastern question gives 
scarcely more definiteness than the accounts [ 
noticed last week. The Sultan remains firm 
and determined, and has made a last appeal 
to the magnanimity of England and France. 
But the inklings from English and French 
sources indicate that he will have to call for 
their aid more loudly than the unanswering 
spirits of the vasty deep were called, if he ex- 
pects a substantial aid beyond what selfish 
policy may dictate. The clergy have given an 
interesting manifestation of the religious ele- 
ment, by offering to place several miilions 
worth ot church property at the disposal of the 
nation, as sine ws of war. 

The Sultan has spoken heroically to the 
ambassadors of foreign Governments, assuring 
them of his continued desire to settle the Rus- 
sian difficulties peaceably ; but that, imitating 
the spirit of thzir progenitors, the faithful of his 
empire would only yield up sword in hand that 
which trusty swords had won—in other words, 
that, if compelled to quit Europe, and see it 
fall into the hands of other masters, their de- 
parture would be marked by bloody foot-prints 
alone. “ Resistance unto death” would seem 
to be the spirit of the mottoes under which 
they are marshalling. Success to them, if thé 
trial must come! 

The late news has brought an item of special 
interest to our people, because coming home to 
us, as did the Koszta affair. It can hardly be 
said to have assumed, as yet, a more definite 
shape than that of a rumor ; but still it is im- 
portant, being to the effect that the Piedmont- 
ese had refused to receive our Consul at 
Genoa, Mr. Foresti, though 4 naturaiized 
American citizen! The reason assigned is said 
to be, that he is a disciple of Mazzini, and, as 
such, carries “iiberal sentiments with him! ” 
those liberal sentiments which make tyranny 
quake everywhere, you know—in “free Amer- 
ica” as well as in “ enslaved Italy.”* 

The question here is, what will our Gov- 
ernment do? Will the Administration stand 
it? Or, will the arguments of a man-of-war 
be used to secure the reception of Foresti? The 
National Democrat of this city says, “if Foresti 
has to be landed under the cover of the broad- 
sides of an American squadron, he ought and 
shall be landed at the port to which the favor 
of the American people has appointed him !” 
By what authority the Democrat thus speaks, 
now, I am at a loss to conceive. Judging from 
a rather despairingly complaining editorial, the 
other day, on the President’s course in the 
Bronson affair, I doubt whether that pledge can 
be relied on. But we shall see. 

Allusion to the removal of the Collector of 
this port, Judge Bronson, reminds me to speak 
of the effect of that act on the Democratic par- 
ty of this State, and the political currents gen- 
erally. Meetings to give vent to indignation, 
and make capital out of the event, have been 
frequent; and the State Committee of the 
“Hard Shell” or “Adamantine” Democrats 
has put forth an address on the subject, which 
is full of “ virtuous indignation.” Meetings of 
the “ Young Democracy,” in their capacity as 
the “ Young Men’s Democratic National Club,” 
whose headquarters is in the Stuyvesant Insti- 
tute, next door to the headquarters of the Free 
Democracy (to the causing of some laughable 
“ wrong box” mistakes, at times) and of the 
Democratic Republican General Committee, 
representing an older but not harder class of 
the same partisans, have been held this week, 
for expressions of opinion on this matter. The 
resolutions passed at these mectings have 
breathed both contempt and defiance for “Van 
Buren, Marcy, Guthrie, and Co.” Marcy 
seems to be the special object of their ven- 
geance, just now. For example, one of the 
Young Democrats (Mr. Genet) spoke of him at 
their Club meeting, as a “damned ingrate” 
Generally, the President has been let alone amid 
these indignant diatribes, but not always. The 
Tribune reports Mr. Sinclair as ironically de- 
fending Gen. Pierce’s bravery, by asking if 
they had forgotten that seven bullets were 
found in his coat tail! Having been present, 
I happen to kaow that the sarcasm, as re- 
ported, falls much short of that actually used, 
in the element of the ludricous. 

The Hard Shells evidently regard their canse 
as lucky in the event of which they 60 loudly 
complain, (and you would call their complaints 
loud, if you had heard the cheers with which 
the resolutions referred to were put through,) 
and they are lucky in an electoral view, with- 
out doubt. The rank and file, catching the 
discouraged and discouraging spirit of their 
leaders, previously, seemed woefully broken- 
spirited, But now they begin to rally and to 
exhibit, out of “Old Tammany,” some of the 
spirit which used to characterize their convo- 
cations therein, before the venerable Wigwam 
went into the hands of the tribe of the Soft 
Shells. They have something wherefrom to 
make rallying cries now, as well as capital, 
and speculations of “large gains,” in various 
sections of the city and State, give considera- 
ble animation to their talk. Whether they are 
doomed to realize the disappointment of the 
saying about “all talk and no cider,” the elec- 
tion returns alone will tell. 

The Free Democratic League had a very 

irited meeting at their headquarters, room 

0. 14 of the Stuveysant Institute, on Tuesday 
evening; Jobn Jay, the accomplished President, 
in the chair; and William S. King giving’ his 

usual efficiency as Secretary. Among the dis- 
tinguished individuals whom I have not. before 
observed in attendance, were Judge William 
Jay, Minthorne Tompkins, and 2 


P. Hale was~also in attend " 
active-part, Part ofthe ance, and took an 











meoting was the report mipmap 
and county nominations, to whom had been re- 
committed @ previous report, and who now 
brought in a “clean ti ” for the various 
judicial places “places vaeant. This report 

subject of considerable dis 
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tracting houses, according to the papers, 
and acta the effective work of singing truth 
into the minds of the people through the ave- 
nues of sympathy. [ have not yet found leisure 
to attend, as I hope to do before they close their 
concerts. 


Tom’s Cabin continues as 
each performance at the National Theatre at- 
tracts a full and delighted audience. We pie 
any one who can witness unmoved the truthful 
ation of Eva by that talented child, Cor- 
elia Howard, for it is a most thrilling and 
soul-moving bit of acting, and the gem of this 
| most attractive and successful play. The play 
is now in its sixteenth week here! 

A new and beautiful tableau has been intro- 
duced after the death of Uncle Tom, represent- 
ing Eva in heaven, amid clouds and a halo of 
glory, welcomed b angelic choirs, and accom- 
panied by Uncle Tom and St. Clare. This is 
very effective, not —~ a scenic display, but 
also as preventing abrupt and disorderly 
departure of a portion of the audience amid 
the death-scene, which characterized the finale 
heretofore. INDICATOR. 








THINGS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Worcester Co., Mass., Oct. 22, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era - 

A few words from the Old Bay State, es- 
pecially in these intensely stirring times, may 
not be unacceptable to your readem Because 
I write from a position nearer the centre of the 



























































































































| State than heretofore, I am doubtless more 


sensible of the activity now so manifest in all 
the great progressive and humanizing enter- 
rises of the day. Let me assure you, Mr. 
ditor, that the Aeart of this old Common- 
wealth is sound and healthy, as heretofore. 
This augurs well for the whole body politic. It 
is in the State as in the individual: “Out of 
the heart are the issues of life.” Therefore | 
am of the opinion that the life of Massachu- 
setts is becoming more and more glorious. 

The present campaign is far more impc tant 
and interesting than any before for many years. 
Next month the people are to decide whether 
they will have the new Constitution, prepared 
for them by the late Convention, or whether 
they will try the old one till they can do bet- 
ter than to accept either. Some politicians 
have said that the question is not a party one. 
This was true in theory, but is not in fact. The 
Whigs apparently had much difficulty in sha- 
ping their course with reference to it. So many 
of their leading men had committed themselves 
both for and against the Convention, or the re- 
forms proposed, either in whole or in part, that 
it was almost impossible to harmonize, There 
was a fierce conflict between their convictions 
of propriety, consistency, and expediency. But, 
as consistency has long been out of the ques- 
tion with the leaders of the Whig party, and 
as they had long since decided that, first, we 
must do what is expedent, second, we must do 
what is right; and as the only chance for the 
salvation of the Whigs of the State was to over- 
throw the new Constitution, therefore they re- 
solved to oppose it, as “unequal and oppress- 
ive.’ Hence, they will unite to say that they 
will not have the new Constitution, but will 
have the old one revised, either by a Logisla- 
ture or by 8 new Convention; though many of 
them have confessed that the new is much bet- 
ter than the old, nearly all have said that the 
old Constitation.was good enough, and that a 
Convention was totally unnecessary, and even 
unconstitutional. 

Still, a great many of the Whigs will go for 
the new Constitution, and, though neither 
money nor talent will be spared to defeat it, 
the people now give good promise to accept it, 
by a large majority. 

The political parties are very much alive ; 
but the Whigs seem more apathetic than the 
others, and the Free Democracy the most vig- 
orous, wide awake, and powerful. They have 
a noble and popular cause, an indomitable 
energy, and candidates especially acceptable to 
the people. I predict for Wilson the largest 
vote ever given for any gubernatorial candidate 
of the Free Democracy in any State; unless, 
indeed, the late election in Ohio may prove an 
exception. This, however, is very doubtful. 
The Temperance question will probably enter 
into the canvass somewhat, though, from pres- 
ent appearances, less than last year. There is 
no doubt that the law will be triumphantly 
sustained. 

The past week, as you are aware, has been 
an occasion of some national interest in this 
region. The first National Exhibition of 
Horses has been held during the week, at 
Springfield. Extensive preparations have been 
making for some months, to render the occa- 
sion worthy of the object which called it forth. 
The managers and friends of the enterprise 
have been nobly rewarded for their efforts. 
Everybody seems delighted and gratified with 
the orderly arrangements, the fine display, the 
eligible grounds, the delightful weather, and 
the almost universal decorum which has pre- 
vailed. This latter feature attracted the gen- 
eral attention of strangers from abroad. In- 
deed, we were all surprised, ourselves, to find 
that we were such a well-behaved people! I 
sup there were never s0 many persons in 
Springfield at one time before ; and yet, in all 
that mighty gathering of from twenty to forty 
thousand persons, I saw only one man drunk, 
in two days; nor was there any fighting, 
brawling, or rowdyism, visible to any extent. 
This is not to be placed wholly to the credit of 
New England morality; for there were thou- 
sands from other sections of the country—some 
of them by no means the most respectable 
specimens of their own communities. More- 
over, on our last national birthday, it was said 
by visiters at Springfield that they had never 
witnessed so .1uch drunkenness in that place. 
Whence, then, this wonderful reformation? It 
may se~ve to help pluck out the heart of this 
mystery, if we mention the fact that for the 
last few months the friends of Temperance 
have been putting the prohibitory law into 

retty thorough operation, to the no small em- 
basedaineal of the friends of legal liberality 
and the rights of all sorts of trade. 

With the exhibition itself, there is great sat- 
isfaction among all interested. No doubt it 
will result in a national benefit, by promoting 
an increasing interest in the breeding, train- 
ing, and improving, of the noble animal exhib- 
ited. Yesterday afternoon, a grand banquet 
was given on the exhibition grounds, in a mam- 
moth tent. There were a good many thousand 
eaters, but they were all fed, with no apparent 
miracle, and an abundance of “fragments ” 
remained. There were > seat after dinner, 
by M. P. Wilder, President of the National 
Agricultural Society; Gov. Seymour, of New 
York; Abbott Lawrence, of Boston ; J. M. Botts 
and ex-Gov. Floyd, of Virginia, and several 
others. They were all eloquent, entertaining, 
and excellent. There was a slight dash of 
Union-saving, though the diminution in the 
supply. of this commodity has been very notice- 
able of late; still, the supply is fully equal to 
the demand. Yours, truly, . M.S. 





ORGANIZATION OF THE FREE DEMOCRACY IN 
PEORIA COUNTY, ILLINOIS, 


Ata meeting of the Free Democracy, con- 
vened according to previous notice, at the 
school-house in the town of Kickapoo, Peoria 
county, Illinois, the 15th day of October, 1853, 
Jeriel Root, of. Medina, was chosen Chairman, 
and Samuel Dimon, of Kickapoo, Secretary. 
The object of the meeting being stated by the 
Chairman, the following resolutions were 


ge oor That a committee of six be ap- 
pointed, to call future meetings when neces- 


and 


C. Bonney, C. A. Mounts, R. Babcock, 
Dimon, be said committee. — 
Resolved, That the Chairman appoint 
mittee of two in each 
it will be 


com- 
town of this county, 
to obtain si 
wigned by rd Secretary, 
be si the Chairman and 5 
"published in the Peoria papers and the 


ImnNcl 





The desire to witness the drama of Uncle ' 
at as ever, and | 


" Rteeoleed, That Jeriel Root, Imri Dunn, Chas, | Hampshire, 
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grea interest. was. decided in the Covington — 
i rday. We have been at 
talaing the facts, which |“ 


irouit Court, y 


some. difficulty in ob 
follows: Sam Norri 
been living in Coving 


wes 


service he thought pro 
Sam would pay him, ou 


s. THE MAsTer.—A case of 









a colored man, has 


stipulated-sum per annum—we believe about 
$100. The surplus, whatever it might be, was 


to belong to the slave. Sam was punctual for 
several years, He was sober and industrious 


in his way, and 


very prosperous. About two 


years ago, Mr. Patton came West on a visit, 


and 
him the sum of 


reed with Sam that if he would pay | 


$400 within four years, that 


he would give him his freedom. Sam grate- 
fully accepted the prososal, and at once paid 
down, out of his hard earnings, $135; and has 
since given his master some $40 or $50 more. 

Patton now comes forward to rescind the 


contract, and claim his slave. 


The case was 


yesterday decided by the Hon. Judge Pryor, in 


favor of Patton. 
his Honor stated 


In delivering his decision, 
the following facts : 


1. That the laws of Kentucky recognise but 
two modes of liberating slaves—by will, and 
by deeds of emancipation. 

2. That a sleve cannot make a contract. 

3. That the contract was executory, and the 
time fixed for the negro’s freedom future and 


contingent. 


4. That so long as Sam was @ slave, the 
master was entitled to his services, and the 
money he (Patton) had received was in law his 


own. 


The opinion was able ard elaborate, and the 


authorities nume 


rous and decided. His Honor 


characterized the case as one of great hard- 
ship and cruelty, and every one in the court 
room seemed to sympathize deeply with the 


poor negro. 


The case, we understand, has 


been appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
State.—Cincinnati Com. 


ee 


From the Voice of the Fugitive—Extra. 
THE FUGITIVE BURNED. 


On Sanday night, Oct. 9th, about 12 o'clock, 
the office of the Voice of the Fugitive, in Wind- 
sor, C. W., with all of its contents, was consum- 
ed by fire, together with several other apart- 


ments occupied 
building. 


by families in an adjoining 


[Mr. Bibb gives his reasons for believing the 
fire to be the work of an incendiary, and then 


adds :} 


The Voice of .thed’ugitive has been.cloven 


down, and pai 


'y silenced, by the hand of an 


incwndiary, we have some feason to believe; 
and the loss to us has Sag @ great one. 


They have destroyed 


us in one night 


more than all we have aecumulated by ardu- 
ous labor and economy during the last three 


yeare. 
The great ques 


tion with us now is, not wheth- 


er we shall suspend the publication of our little 
sheet or not for the future, for upon this point 


our mind is fully 


made up. 


We shall go forth in the name of outraged 
humanity, firmly relying on the promises of 
God and the justice of our cause for success. 

Our first object in sending forth this Extra 
Sheet is to inform our patrons that the Voice 
of the Fugitive and Canadian Independent is not 
dead, though crippled; but just as soon as we 
can repair the breach a little, we assure our 


readers that the 


Fugitives in Canada shall be 


heard from again, through this paper, regu- 


larly. 





Martua Wasuineton Case—Tue Press.— 
Cincinnati, Oct. 26.—The order of Judge Me- 
Lean, of the U.S. Circuit Court, prohibiting 


the publication 


of the trial of the Martha 


Washington conspiracy case, continues to ex- 


cite great attent 


ion. The Daily Sun set the 


order of the court at defiance, and published a 
full report of the proceedings this morning, and 
to-day Judge McLean ordered the Sun reporter 


Oujgof the court, 
ter had taken hi 
Sun proprietors 


notwithstanding that the lat- 
8 notes outside the bar. The 
threaten to bring a civil suit 


against the Judge. 


Arago, on the 


oe 


very day of his death, it is 


said, revised for a new edition his tract on 
Thunder, and sent one of his secretaries to find 
out the exact length of certain undulations in 


a given column of air. 


Three hours before his 


death, he said to M. Biot, his colleague in tho 
meridian experiments in Spain, “1 must hand 


in my resignatio 


the Academy, as I 


ties.” 


mn as Perpetual Secretary of 
can po longer fill the du- 


“ Very well, do,” replied M. Biot, “and 


we will come in procession to give it back to 
you, and reproach you for your ingratitude.” 





Hon. Zeno Scudder, M. C., as we learn from 
the Edgartown Gazette, is gradually recovering 


his health. 


———S 


TENNESSEE.—The vote for Governor was— 
Andrew Johnson, (Dem.,) 63,421; G. A. Henry, 
61,160. Majority for Johnson, 2,261. 


a 


“No Niccers.”—A Sabbath school teacher 
in Louisville, Kentucky, was exhorting a poor, 


pious old female 


minding her that she shonfi 


Jesus, who“ had 


slave to ery humble, re- 
e like the Lord 


neither house nor home. 


“ Yes,” she added, with emphasis, “ blessed be 


God, he had no 
gers!” 


house, no home, and no nig- 





BuruineTon, Vt., Oct. 28.—Robinson, Dem., 


has been elected 
Legislature—the 


Governor of Vermont by the 
Free-Soilers voting for him. 


He receiyed a majority of six votes. 





LIST OF PATENTS 


Issued from the United States Patent Office, for 
the week ending October 25, 1853, each bear- 


ing that date : 
Calvin Adams, 


of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 


for improved window-shutter fastener and 


holder. 


G. T. Beauregard, of New Orleans, Louisiana, 


for improvement 


in self-acting bar excavators. 


Ezra H. Dawes, of Litchfield, Maine, for im- 


provement in de 
fork. 


vices of a convertible dung 


Frederic P. D:mpfel, of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, for improvement in propelling vessels. 
Augustus Eliaers of Boston, Massachusetts, 


for improvement 


in lounges. 


Augustus Eliaers, of Boston, Massachusetts, 


for improvement 
Wooster A. F 
for improvement 


in library step-chairs. 
landers, of Sharon, Vermont, 
in bee hives. 


John D. Filkins and Wm. H. De Puy, of Lima, 
Indiana, for improvement in attaching horses 


to ploughs. 


amuel Hutchinson, of Rockport, Indiana, 


for improvement 


in cutting and planting pota- 


toes. 
David S. Mackey and Jarvis R. Smith, of 
Batavia, New York, for improvement in win- 


nowers. 


E. G. Matthews, of Troy, New York, for im- 
provement in machines for dressing stone. 


Charles Perley, 


of New York, New York, for 


improvement in ship’s side-lights. — 
Alphonse Quantin, of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 


vania, for improved valve gauge for bottle. 


Henry L. Russell, of Hudson, Michigan, for 


improvements in metallic 


ston packing. 


William W. Richards, of Philadelphia, Penn-— 
sylvania, for improvement in making shovels, 





atures to a.| im 
i lands... sae 


improvement in cutting the bars and | fy] physicians had failed to accomplish—a pe 
‘eure, in cases of apparently confirmed cdehomes, 
It is the only medicine for this discase which we ean al 


William 


1853. Wheel a Poultney, ™ ersisbas has 
a a . 

“<_<; rls Charles H. Kellogg, of Troy, New 

teeth of 


for improvement 


Sutton, New 


S| 





Mets 


of Baltimore, Maryland, 





muel Sweet, of New 
improved spark arrester. 


asimir Vogel, of Chelsea, Massachusetts, 







| for improvement in looms for making weavers’ 

| D signs —N. Putnam Richardson, of Port- 
ri n for cooking stoves. 

ph A. Read, of Philadelpbia, Pennsylva- 


a; esignor to Wm. W. and Charles M. At- 
“kins, for "design for register.— Wash. Star. 


-— [comMunicaTED.] . 

The attention of Teachers of Public Schools 
‘and others is invited to the subject of obtain- 
| ing contributions monthly, quarterly, or annu- 
; ally, from the pupils of their ae rms schools, 
; to aid in establishing a National, Scientific, In- 
dustrial School, and Experimental and Model 

Farm, near the city of Washington, D. C. 

An American Farmer. — 





SENECAVILLE, Guernsey Co, Ouro, 
October 22, 1853. 
. To the Editor of the Nationai Era: 


| Can you inform me whether Josiah Hol- 
| brook’s three series of articles, which were pub- 
lished in the Era, have appeared in pamphlet 
or book form? and if they have, or any one of | 
them has, where are they published, and what 
is the price of each? 


We do not know. Mr. Holbrook can say. 


Ed. Era. 
LETTER FROM CINCINNATI. 


The Ohio Elections—Women’s Rights Advo- 
cates—Anti-Slavery Bazaar—Anniversaries 
and Lectures. 

Cincinnati, Oct. 26, 1853. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 


The election in this State has resulted in 
giving the Democrats a very large majority in 
both branches of the Legislature. The Ohio 
Statesman claims a Democratic majority of 15 
in the Senate, and 53 in the House—making a 
joint majority of 68. 

In the northern counties there has been a 
vote indicating a decided majority for the 
Maine Law ; but in the southern counties the 
reverse has been the case. There is not much 
probability that the new Legislature will pass 
any prohibitory law, but the agitation and dis- 
cussion of the subject has done good—much 
has been gained by arousing the public atten- 
tion; and in two or three years, at farthest, a 
correct public sentiment will be formed, and 
make itself heard and felt in such a way that 
the Democratic party, with all its boasted 
strength, will be compelled to yield to its de- 
mands. 

Our city has been favored lately with a visit 
from the leading spirits in the Women’s Rights 
movement, who have been holding forth to 
crowded audiences upon their favorite topics. 
Mrs. Jenkins, Lucretia Mott, and Miss Lucy 
Stone, were the “bright particular stars” in 
the constellation of female talent and eloquence. 
Owing to the general desire to see and hear in- 
dividuals of whom so much had been said, 
thousands not sympathizing with their peculiar 
views went to the lectures of these ladies, and 
were highly pleased. 

Before the departure of these ladies, Father 
Gavazzi arrived among us, and has been de- 
livering a short course of lectures, which were 
finished last week. They were attended by 
large assemblies, and were very favorably re- 
ceived. In despite of his broken English, 
which is but half understood, and his violent 
and somewhat theatrical gestures, he is an im- 
pressive and at times an eloquent speaker, and 
evidently a man of resolute will. 

This reminds me that the denomination of 
which Mr. Campbell is by many considered the 
founder, and called Disciples or Reformers, 
have been holding the anniversaries of their 
Bible, Missionary, and Publication Societies, in 
our city durit#g the past week. They are ma- 
king new and laudable efforts to extend the 
bounds of their denomination, to concentrate 
their strength, and make it bear more success- 
fully upon the conversion of the world. 

The annual Anti-Slavery Bazaar held here, 
occurred last week, and the festival has been a 
rich treat to the friends of the cause. The 
Bazaar was liberally furnished with goods in 
great variety; the attendance was larger than 
in former years; a number of good speakers 
made addresses. 

For some weeks past, owing to the low state 
of the river, fuel and provisions have been very 
high—wood this week selling as high as $8 
per cord, and coal at 30 cents per bushel. We 
have been looking for the fall rise in the river, 
which will probably come in a few days, as we 
have had a steady rain for a day and a night 
past—just such as is likely to extend to the 
head waters, and fill all the branches of the 
Ohio. Much freight is waiting for shipment, 
and should we have a good stage of water next 
week, the fall business will ses in from all 
quarters, and prices of many articles become 
more reasonable. 








MARRIAGE. 


Married in Francestown, N. H., September 
20, 1853, by Rev. Lathrop Taylor, Joun G. 
Kerr, M. D., of Highland county, 0., and 
Miss Assy L. Krnessury, of Francestown. 


Died at East Brookfield, Mass. October 6th, 
Mrs. Avevsta H. Warren, aged 32, 





BALTIMORE MARKET, 
[CORRECTED WEEKLY FOR THE &RA.| 


On the hoof - $2.62 a $4.25 
Beef cattle,{ Net - - - 515 a 8.50 

Gross average 3.62144 a 0.00 
Beef, Mess, per bbl. - - 15.50 a 16.00 
Butter, por lb. - - - - 0.14 a 0.22 
Cheese, perlb. - - - - 0.10 a 0.13 
Corn, white, per bushel - 0.63 a 0.66 
Corn, yellow, per bushel - 0.69 a 0.70 
Corn, mixed, per bushel - 0.64 a 0.00 
Clover seed, per bushel - 6.25 a 6.50 
Corn meal, per bbl.- - - 3.75 a 3.94% 
Flour, Howard Street,- - 637 a 0.00 
Hogs, live- - - - - - 650 a 7.00 
Hams, perlb. - - - - 010 & 0.12% 
Shoulders, perlb. - - - 0.0735 a 0.08 
Sides, perIb.- - - - - 0.08 «a 0.08% 
Lard, in bbls.,perlb. - - 0.114% a 0.00 
Lard, in kegs, perlb. - - 0.12% a 0.00 
Oats, per bushel- - - - 0.38 a 0.47 
Pork, Mess, per bbl. - - 17.25 a 0.00 
Pork, Prime, per bbl. - - 14.50 a 0.00 
Rye, per bushel - - - - 0.77 & 0.92 
Rye flour.- - - - - - 450 «a 0.00 
Wheat, red, per bushel - 1.26 a 1.30 
Wheat, white, per bushel - 133 a 137 
Wool, washed, per lb. - - 0.37 a 0.40 
Wool, unwashed, per lb. - 0.34 a 6.37 





Another of the Good Ladies of our City testifies 
to the efficocy of 


Dr. MeLANE’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE. 


New Yorn, February 7, 1852. 

I do hereby certify to the public that a child of 
mine, four years old, being troubled with worms, I 
was induced to purchase a bottle of Dr. McLane’s 
celebrated Vermifuge, which I administered; and 
the result was, it brought away an immense number 
of worms, in bunches and strings; many had the ap- 
poarance of being cut to pieces. My child is now 
enjoying most excellent health. I take pleasure in 
recommending it to both young and old, as one of 
the best medicines I ever used. 

. MRS. ANN JEMISON, 38 Ninth street. 


P. 8. The above valuable remedy, also DR. Mo- 
LANE’S CELEBRATED LIVER PILLS, can now 











be had at all respectable Drug Stores in the United 
Purchasers will please be careful to ask for 


htake none but DR. McLANE’S VERMIFUGE. 
others, in comparison, are worthless. 


,”  AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 
¢ beli¢ve this to be an excellent preparation, 





shall sre not hesitate to recommend it to 
our readers. It has been tested in numerous instan- 
ces in this city, and in several, which have come un- 
/dor our own 
other popular 


recommend.— Temperance Advoeate, P; 


ty Le “ 











York, New York, for | 





observation, it has accomplished what | 
r medicines and some of our most skill-| 








designed to circulate among our 
al 1 nas a Family Newspaper, ad- 
vocating Christian and Free Democratic principles. 
Inviting the attention of the readers of the National 


i pitas 


Era to the subjoined recommendatory notices of the 


Religious and Free Democratic Press, we would call 
upon them to act energetically in the extension of 
our circulation. Friends of the cause of Liberty, call 
upon your German neighbors, and invite them to 
sub for six mouths or one year. Our paper is 
the hundgomest, cheapest German paper in the coun- 
try; and, rest assured, those whom you thus induce 
to subscribe, will never regret it, but thank you for 
having called their attention to a paper which, while 
it inculeates healthy notions of genuine Liberty to be 
promoted and enjoyed here on earth, does not forget 
to point to Heaven as the source of our strength. 
TERMS. 

One copy, one year - $2] Five copies, one year $8 
Three copies, one year 5 | Ten copies, one year 15 

OF Persons who procure a club of thre®, five, or 
ten subscribers, at two dollars each, may remit to us 
at the above rates, retaining the balance as a remu- 
nerution for their trouble. 

All communications must be post paid, and ad- 
dressed to BUELL & BLANCHARD, 

Washington, D. C, 


From the Columbiaa; Colwmbus, Ohio. 

The Latheran Standard, of this city, the organ of 
the Lutheran denomination of the West, has the fol- 
lowing notice of the new German Anti-Slavery paper 
at Washington. Woe presume it is from the pen of 
Rev. Dr. Reynolds, President of Capital University, 
who is a personal acquaintance and friend of Prof. 
Schmidt, editor of the Demokrat. 

Der NarionAr Demoxrat.—We have received 
tho first and second numbers of this new weekly pa- 
per, published at Washington, D. C., by Fr. Schmidt. 

t is certainly the handsomest German newspaper 
published in this country, and we’ have never seen 
any printed in Germany itself superior to it. Itisa 
large quarto of eight pages, of five columns each, so 
that every numbor is in itself a small volume; and 
the whole, when bound, will make a very fine vol- 
ume. As the name implies, this is to be a political 
paper; but, as we understand from the proprietors, 
its position will be an independent one—endeavoring 
to advocate that which is good in the principles of 
both the great political parties that have so long di- 
vided the country. How the editor will succeed in 
this, must be left" for time to determine. Besides 
politics, the paper will endeavor to supply its readers 
with a groat variety of matter, in almost every de- 
partment of literature and news. The foreign news 
promises to bo of especial interest, and very copious ; 
and the editor has provided himself with a great va- 
riety of the best German newspapers and periodicals, 
from which to make his selections. No one who is 
acquainted with Mr. Schmidt, (whom many of our 
readers will recollect as the former editor of the 
Kirchenzeitung, and Professor of the German Lan- 

uage, &o., in Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.,) can 
oubt his ability to furnish a papor of the very high- 
est character. 

We are induced to notice this paper at greater 
length than usual, in consequence of the decidedly 
Christian position which it occupies. At the close of 
his prospectus the editor says: ‘‘ Our paper is design- 
ed to be a family paper ; it shall be edited in a Chris- 
tian spirit, and upon Christian principles; we would 
enlighten the understanding, strengthen the will, pu- 
rify the heart, and nourish the faith.’ The necessity 
of such a political paper has long been felt by those 
at all acquainted with the state of the German politi- 
cal press of this country, and is strongly illustrated 
by the following extract of a friendly letter, forward- 
ed to Mr. Schmidt by Mr. Hertle, editor of a German 
pew called Freien Blaetter, published:in Albany, N. 

ork: 

“Tam rejoiced to learn from the National Era, 
which reached me yesterday, that you design, from 
the 4th of July next, to publish a Free Democratic 
German newspaper * * * * * But I take the lib- 
erty of making a single remark, and this is the reason 
of my troubling you with this note. You say in your 
prospectus that your ‘paper shall le controlled by 
Christian principles. For an English paper, this is 
intelligible enough, as the majority of the American 
poople are still deficient in philosophical develop- 
ment; but for a German paper this position is behind 
the times. If you examine all the German political 
papers, without an exception, from the Hunker pa- 
pers to those of the Abolitionists, you will no longer 
see a single vestige of religious coloring in them— 
simply because they write for the German public; 
the later and best papers have placed themselves de- 
cidedly, and with the approbation of their readers, 
upon a pantheistic platfogm, which bears in its bosom 
the promise of the future.” 

This is no slander of ours, no invention of the edi- 
tor of the National Demokrat, but the testimony of 
one of their own number, in regard to the character 
and contents of our German political papers. They 
have no faith in Christianity—not a tractof it is to 
be found in thoir columns ; the only religion they ac- 
knowledge is pantheism—the deification of them- 
selves, and all nature around them. What stronger 
evidence could we have of the need for such a paper 
as Mr. Schmidt proposes to publish? 


From the Lutheran Observer, Baltimore, Mad. 
Der Nationa Demoxrat.—This is the title of a 


-new German weekly paper, a large quarto, printed 


on fine white paper and in the best typographical 
style. It is edited in Washington, D. C., by Freder- 
ick Schmidt, formerly editor of the Kirchenzcitung, 
in Pittsburgh. As Mr. Schmidt is known to be a 
gentleman of superior abilities, thoroughly educated, 
and withal a fearless advocate of revealed religion 
and sound morals, and is pledged to oppose the licen- 
tious and infidel character of too many of the Ger- 
man papers of our country, we should rejoice to hear 
of the success of this great enterprise, though we may 
not endorse all the “standpoints” assumed in his 
paper. Romanism and infidelity, with their conse- 
quent tendency to disorganization and distraction in 
politics and morals, are the great and most threaten- 
ing evils in our country; and, if we are not mistaken, 
the National Demokrat will be a formidable oppo- 
nent of these alarming evils, and a skillful advocate 
of rational freedom and sound virtue. Under these 
impressions, we have no hesitancy in warmly recom- 
mending the paper in question. ‘* The principal de- 
sign,”’ says Mr. §., “of this publication, is to circulate 
among our vast German population a family newspa- 
per advocating Christian and Free Democratic prin- 
ciples, fully discussed in our ag ectus, which has 
been freely circulated among the friends of genuine 
liberty and of the rights of man.” 


From the Greylock Sentinel, North Adams, Mass. 


Der Nationat Demoxrat.—This is the title of a 
new German Free Democratic paper, just started in 
Washington. Its editor is Frederick Schmidt, a tal- 
ented and accomplished writer and scholar. Suffi- 
cient funds have been raised to sustain the paper one 

ear, when it is hoped that it will be able to sustain 
itself. We heartily welcome it into our ranks, and 
bid it an earnest apy wee in the work of emancipa- 
ting the sons of the ‘‘ Faderland”’ from the shackles 
of the sham Democracy, which has constituted itself 
the especial guardian and defender of slavery. A 
German friend of ours has kindly translated the 

rospectus of the Demokrat, and, presuming it may 
= of interest to our readers, we give it bolow. 


From the People’s Journal, Coudersport, Pa. 

Der NatronaL Demoxrat is the title of a Ger- 
man paper just started at Washington. Although we 
cannot read the contents of the paper, we are satis- 
fiod, from the men connected with it, that the paper 
is deserving of a liberal patronage; and we aro as- 
sured by our most intelligent Germans who have read 
the first number, that it is an excellent paper. It 
makes a fine appearance, being printed on good pa- 
por, with clear, new type. Then, it is edited by a 
man who-has a heart in him, and, of course, is op- 

osed to slavery, and to all forms of oppression. Wo 
| oa our friends will take some pains to introduce it 
to the German population. 


eS 


From the Rhinebeck Gazette, N.Y. 


Der Nationan Demoxrat.—We haye received 
the first number of the above named paper, which 
has been just issued at Washington. F. Schmidt, 
editor. It is a largo, handsomely printed sheet. The 
design of the paper is to circulate among the vast num- 
ber of our German population, who are scattered over 
every part of the United States. Asa family paper, 
inculcating Christian and Free Democratic principles, 
it has no superior; it is just such an one as is required 
by those Germans of “True Liberty and Equal 
Rights to all.” The following extract by the editor 
has been translated for our columns from the above 
German Demokrat. 


From the Courier, Burlington, Vt. 

Der Nationat DemoxRAT is the title of a Gorman 
paper lately established at Washington. The follow- 
ing extracts from its prospectus plainly show what 
school it will be of, and what lessons it will inculcate 
upon the four millions of Germans in our country. 

® give it a hearty welcome. 


From the Oneida Chief, Clinton, N. Y. 

Der Nationa Demoxrat.—This is the title of a 
German paper recently started at Washington. As 
we learn from the prospectus, ‘the principal design 
of the publication is to cireulafe among our vast Ger- 
man ov gpa er a family newspaper, advocating 


¢ an and Free Democratic principles.’ The 
paper is a handsome sheet, in quarto form. It is 
edited by Frederick Schmidt, a native German, but 


long a resident of this country. We commend it to 
the notice of our German friends, and freely offer 
them our ¢opy for examination. 

“£ From the True Democrat, Cleveland, Ohio. 
lished at Washingto of the 8 . 
fae to defend nd iu eae Eptions of gen- 

wi erty and of the rights of m p 
ably. We hope have a wide circulation among 
our German friends. Tt adopts the eash systom—the 






bulwark of 


of man, and will do so | 





inculeating the Christian principles of Universal Lib- 
erty and Human Rights i sa increasing class 
of our adopted population. They have fled from 
oppression in one form—selfish interests have not 
reconciled them to it in another. Let them be warned 
agai onably, and they will 
Anti-Slavery defence. 





rove a strong 


od speed the 
cause. 


From the Christian Press, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Der Narionat. Demoxratr.—We have received 
the first number of this paper, published at Washing- 
ton. It is a large paper, in quarto form, wel! printed 
on fine paper, and makes more than a respectable ap- 
pearance. “ The principal design of this publication 
is to circulate among our vast German population a 
family newspaper, advocating Christian and Free 
Democratic prineiples.” As sach, we most cordially 
wish for ita liberal patronage. This, we are confi- 
dent, it will reocive. 


[Translated from the Sain Reformed Church Ga- 
aette, Chambersburg, Pa.) 


Der Nationa Dexoxnrat.—This political and 
literary paper appears regularly in the city of Wash- 
ington, and is greeted from all of the country, 
and without distinction of religious or political par-_ 
ties, as coming in season. If this paper remains 
faithful to its principles, it will undoubtedly be well 
sustained. 








PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 
WEEKLY PHILADELPHIA REGISTER. 
A Family Newspaper, printed on a double sheet, 
in clear, new type, and designed fur Country 
Circulation. 


“‘ Independent on all subjeets, neutral on none.” 
HE literary weeklies of this city are of acknowl- 
edged excellence, and enjoy a circulation une- 
ualled in the annals of the hebdomadal press. The 
eekly Register is not designed to compete with or 
take the place of any of them, but rather to ocoupy 
a space left vacant up to the present time. 

The fM#ndamental principle of the Register is the 
recognition of the lawjof Progress. In acting upon 
it, thé editor wiil seek to maintain a steady compari 
son of the actual with the possible. His conviction 
is, that attempts at organic changes should be ani- 
mated by a lofty ideal, but modified in practice by 
the conditions of the present. The most salutary 
and permanent reforms ars those which, while em- 
bodying the wisdom of the time, yet sustain such a 
relation to the moral and inteilectual condition of 
the people, as to insure their support. 

Founded on the principle of Practicable Progress, 
the Weekly Register will be a trustworthy and com- 

rehensive chronicler of the events of the times. 

ach number will contain a summary of the latest 
news by the foreign and domestic exchanges; edito- 
rials on the topic or topics of the day ; critical articles 
on new works and objects of art; an article on the 
money and stock market; full statements of the 
trade, arts, manufactures, and industrial resources 
generally of Pennsylvania, with reports of important 
meetings, trials, judicial decisions, and arrests; news 
by telegraph from the large cities in the United 
States; letters from New York, Paris, London, and 
other places. by correspondents, of whom several are 
already celebrities in the literary world; original po- 
ems by writers already known to the public; and a 
large variety of religious and literary matter. The 
attention of merchants is particularly requested to 
the fullness and accuracy of our commercial reports 
from New York. 

While the Register is free from all party, sectarian, 
or sectional bias, it will not hesitate to speak out on 
all the current topics of the day. Aiming to be a 
newspaper, in the most comprehensive sense of the 
word, it can neither scek topics nor avoid them. No 
subject will be given the go-by in its columns; what- 
ever society does will be reflected there as faithfully 
as may be. No topic will be eluded or postponed, but 
manfully met. Having no hobby to rice, no meas 
ures to carry, no party expediences to consult, no 
clique to conciliate, the Register will have no interest 
in perverting or concealing truth, palliating crime, 
excusing error, or apologizing for any social or polit- 
ical evil. 

It will lend its hearty support to every practicable 
and just measure for the promotion of Internal Im- 
provements, Industrial Prosperity, Peace, Liberty, 
Education Temperance, and the welfare of the work- 
ing classes. 

its spirit of nationality will be large enough to 
embrace the whole country. Its moral sense shall be 
always as high as that of the community. We pledge 
ourselves that even its advertising columns shall 
never contain anything which should call a blush to 
the cheek of the refined and pure. It shali be as well 
adapted to the parlor as to the counting-house. This 
being our plan, we ask with eonfidenve a cordial sup- 
port from the citizens of Pennsylvania and of the 
South and West. 

The first number will be issued on the 15th of No- 
vember. It is desirable that the list of subscribers 
should be returned at as early a date as possible. 


Terms of the Weekly Register. 





Single copy one year, fifty-two numbers -" - $2 
Three copies do. do. do. - 5 
Five copies do. do. do. 8 
Ten copies do. do. do. - 12 
Twenty copies one year, to one address - 20 


(S~ The extremely low price at which the Weekly 
Register is furnished to Club subsoribers absolutely 
precludes our allowing any commission, either in 
money or by an extra paper. : 

Subseriptions may commence at anytime. Pay- 
ment in advance is required in all cases, and the pa- 
per is invariably discontinued at the expiration of the 
advance payment. 

Money may be remitted for subscriptions in letters 
at our risk; but the postmaster at the place where 
the letter is mailed should be made acquainted with 
its contents, and keep a description of the bills. 

Bills of any specie-paying bank in the United States 
or Canadas received at par for subscriptions. 

We have no travelling agents. Any one wishing 
to receive the Register need not wait to be called 
upon for his subscription. All that is necessary for 
him to do is to write a letter in as few words as possi- 
ble, enclose the money, and write the name of the 
subscriber, with the Post Office, County, and State, 
and direct the letter to 

WILLIAM BIRNEY, 
Daily Register Office, Philadelphia. 





AYER'S CHERRY PECIORAL, 
POR THE RAPID CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 


HIS remedy is offered to the community with the 
confidence we feel in an article which seldom 
fails to realize the happiest effects that can be desired. 
So wide is the field of its usefulness and so numerous 
the cases of its cures, that almost every section of the 
country abounds in persons, publicly known, who 
have been restored from alarming and even desperaic 
diseases of the lungs by its use. When once tried, its 
superiority over every other medicine of its kind is too 
apparent to escape observation ; and where its virtues 
are known, the public no jonger hesitate what anti- 
dote to employ for the distressing and dangerous af- 
fections of the pulmoaary organs which are incident 
to our climate. 

Nothing has called louder for the earnest inquiry 
of medical men, than the alarming prevalence and 
fatality of consumptive complaints, nor has any ore 
class of diseases had more of their investigation and 
care. But as yet no adequate remedy had been pro- 
vided, on which the public could depend fur protection 
from attacks upon the respiratory organs, until the 
introduction of the CHERRY PECTORAL. This ar- 
ticle is the product of a long, laborious, and I believe 
successful endeavor to furnish ‘he community with 
such aremedy. Of this last statement the American 
people are now themselves prepared to judge, and I 
appeal with confidence to their decision. It there is 
any dependence to be placed in what men of every 
class and station certify it has done for them ; if we 
can trust our own senses, when we see dangorous af- 
fections of the throat and lungs yield to it; if we can 
depend on the assurance of intelligent physicians, who 
make it their business to know; in short, if there is 
any reliance on anything, then isit irrefutably proven 
that this medicine does relieve and does cure the class 
of diseases it is designed for, beyond any and all oth- 
ers that are known to mankind. If this be true, it 
cannot be too freely published, nor be too widely 
known ‘The afflicted should know it. A remedy 
that cures is priceless to them. Parents should know 
it: their children are priceless to them. All should 
know it; for health can be priced to noone. Not 
only should it be circulated here, but everywhere— 
not only in this country, but in all countries. How 
faithfully we have acted on this conviction, is 
shown in the fact that already this article has made 
the cirele of the globe. The sun never sets on its 
limits. No continent is without it, and but few peo- 
ples Although not in 80 general use in other nations 
as in this, it is employed by the more intelligent in 
almost all civilized countries. It is extensively em- 
ployed in both Amerioas—in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and the fur off islands of the sea. Life is 
as dear to its possessors there as here, and they grasp 
at a valuable remedy with oven more avidity. Un- 
like most preparations of its kind. it is an expensive 
composition of costly material. Still it is afforded to 
the public at a reasonably low price; and, what is of 
vastly more importance to them, its quality is never 
suffered to decline from its original standard of ex- 
cellence. Every bottle of this medicine, now manu- 

red, is as good as ovar has been made heretofore, 
or as we are capable of making. No toil or cort is 
spared, in maintuining it in the best perfection which 
it is possible to produce. Hence, the patient who 
procures the genuine CHERRY PECTORAL can rely 
on having 28 good ; article as has ever been had by 
those who testify to its cures. 

By pursuing this course, I have the hope of doing 
some good in the world, as well as tho satisfaction of 
believing that much has been done already. 


Prepared by J. C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
Sold in Washington by Z. D. G@LLVAN, and by all 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine every where. 


IMPORTANT DISCOV ne A 
‘ EF IN TEN MINUTES!! 
RY aS PULMONIC WAFERS are unfailing 
B in the cure ¢ Coughs, eee igen ae. 
tis, Sore Throat, no Difficult Breathing, In- 








eipient Consumption, and of the Lanes 
, and any child will 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


For the National Era. Pi 





AN a OF THE MOSAIC LAWS 


SERVITUDE. 
BY WILLIAM JAY, 


(conrrnvED.] 
MASTERS NOT! AUTHORIZED HIRE OUT 
OR SELL THEIR DOMESTICS. 

_ There is not a text that hints at power 
a master to dispose of his servant’s term of 
sryice.to another. The very nature of 

@ was inconsistent with the existence of 
gach ® power. The servant chose his master, 
‘and his choice was of influenced by the 
residence and character of the master, and the 
number and reputation of his family. A poor 
man might rejoice to become the inmate of 
one family, and abhor tho idea of living in 
another. He might be very willing to enter 
the service of a neighbor, while he might re- 
fuse to live with a stranger, at a distance from 
his own friends and kindred. But if, the day 


vice with the master he had chosen, he might be 
sold to another, his freedom of choice would of 
course be only nominal. 

That no master did sell his domestic, may 
also be inferred from the fact, that. there 
is no mention of such a sale to be found in the 
Pentateach. The law moreover takes it for 
granted, and, in so doing, virtually commands, 
that the servant shall serve the same master 
six years: “When thou sendest. him out free 
from thee, thou shalt not let him go away 
empty ; thou shalt furnish him liberally out of 
thy flock, and out of thy floor, and out of thy 
wine press: of that wherewith the Lord thy 
God hath blessed thee, thou shalt give unto 
him. It shall not seem hard unto theg when 
thou sendest him away free from thee: for he 
hath been worth a double hired servant “unto 
thee in serving thee six years.”— Deut. xv, 13— 
18. This language and these injunctions are 
wholly inconsistent with the idea that the ser- 
vant was a subject of speculation, and could 
for six years be treated as an article of mer- 
chandise. 

There is one and only one passage in the 
Pentateuch, which apparently implies that the 
master might sell, or, more properly, hire out 
his domestic servant, viz: Ex. xxi, 7—11. In 
this case a father sells his daughter as a maid- 
servant, but most unquestionably, from the 
context, with the agreement that she is to be- 
come the wife either of the ‘master or of his 
son. But if the purchaser does not fulfil this 
part of the contract, “if she please not her 
master, who hath betrothed her to himself, 
then shall he let her be redeemed.” That is, 
he shall not retain her as a servant, but he 
shall be compelled to let her go back to her 
father’s, on receiving back an equitable por- 
tion of the money he had advanced for her. 
It is added, “to sell her unto a strange nation 
he shall have no power, seeing he hath dealt 
deceitfully with her.’ The obscurity of this 

assage is probably owing to a defective trans- 
ation. The reason assigned for prohibiting 
the sale—“ seeing that he hath dealt deceitful- 
ly with her”—seems to imply that, had he not 
thus dealt with her, he might have sold her. 
Such an inference must be incorrect, since, if 
he had not dealt deceitfully with her, he would 
have made her his wife, or his daughter-in- 
law, in which case he could not have sold her. 
Among the Jews and other Eastern nations, 
it was customary for fathers to receive a valu- 
able consideration for their daughters given in 
marriage. This custom arose from polygamy, 
which, by creating a sort of monopoly in wives, 
increased the demand for them, while it less- 
ened the supply. Thus we read of paying 
“money according to the dowry of virgins ”— 
Ex. xxii, 17. So when David was about to 
marry Saul’s daughter, he was informed “the 
King desireth not any dowry.” Caleb demand- 
ed, as the price of his danghter, the capture of 
Kirjath-sepher. Othniel performed the exploit, 
and married the daughter. 

In the case before us, the girl had been bound 
by her father for six years, and for her servi- 
ces, as well as fur her dowry, he had been paid 
in advance. Hence, during this time she might 
not marry without the consent of her master, 
as the marriage would virtually defeat the con. 
tract, and the master would lose the money he 
had paid. In ordinary cases, the master might, 
for a pecuniary consideration, to be paid by the 
intended husband, give his consent ; and this, in 
Jewish phraseology, would be called selling the 
girl. But in this instance, one of the conditions 
of the indenture was, that the master himself, 
or his son, would marry the girl during the six 
years. The master, however, deals deceitfully, 
anc determines not to execute the condition. 
Under these circumstances, he is forbidden to 
sell the girl to another for a wife: “To sell 
her to a strange nation, he shall have no pow- 
er.” A strange nation means, in the Old Tes- 
tament, a foreign. and, of course, a heathen 
nation. As no nation buys a woman, the ex- 
pression is equivalent to “to sell her in a 
strange nation he shall have no power.” Now, 
it is utterly inconceivable that the law should 
permit a Jew, whether man or woman, to be 
forcibly sold, not only to a heathen, but a hea- 
then residing in a heathen nation. The Vul- 
gate renders it “another people,” and the Sep- 
tuagint, still more accurately, “another family.” 
This last version relieves the passage from all 
difficulty. The master shall not sell the girl 
into another family as a wife for one of its 
members. He shall receive back a fair por- 
tion of the money he advanced, and the girl 
shall return to her father. 

But suppose the master so far fulfils his con- 
tract as to marry the servant to his son; in 
that case the law exacts from the husband a 
rigid fulfilment of his duty to his wife. If he 
does not treat her as his wife, she may leave 
him, and no part of the money advanced for 
her shall be retarned.—Ez. xxi, 11, 


OF THE FAMILIES OF HEBREW DOMESTICS. 

{f the Hebrew servant “came in by himself, 
he shall go out by himself: if he were mar- 
ried, then his wife shall go out with him.”— 
Ex. xxi, 3. That is, if a man and his wife 
hire themselves, they shall both be discharged 
at the end of six years. But what if the ser- 
vant takes a wife during his term, is she also 
a servant, and does her term expire with her 
husband’s? The servant, as we have seen, was 
domesticated in his master’s house, formed 
one of the fimily, and of course could have no 
family distinct from his master’s. Hence it is 


to be presumed, that a servant hiring himself 


for six years, did not marry without his mas- 
ter’s consent, since the master would be obliged 
to maintain, not merely the husband, but the 
wife _ — also. — law seems to sup- 
pose that the servant will not ma: mo 
through the interference and good will of t 

master. “If his master have given him a wife, 
and she hath borne him sons or daughters, the 
wife and her children shall be her master’s, 
and he shall go out by himself.”—Ez. xxi, 4. 
It will be observed that the wife is to be re- 


tained on the expiration of her husband’s term’ 


of service, only on two conditions: first, that 
she had been given by the master, and, second- 
ly, that she had borne children. Had she not 
= given by oe a eg not retain 
> nor, even if given, she be retain 
unless she had borne children. The — 


had given a wife to his servant; that is, he 


wife necessarily became, like her husband, in- 
corporated in the family, and she and aged : 


dren were maintained by the . The 
very circumstance of her having children, while 
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e to six years—an | limitation. The servant is to serve the master 
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pol yok incing the extreme with peered, with all other servants in the land, at 
which the law ed over the free- | the Jubilee. There can scarcely be a doubt 
dom of the and friendless. that this is the true meaning of the law, and’ 

In i connection with the law au- | especially as this was the meaning . 
‘thorizing the master to retain the wife and | Jews themselves attached to it. Jk 
children, we have the following enactment: | us that the servant who chose to n with | f 
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the judges: he shall also bring him ' 
or unto the door- and his 1 r 
bore his ear through with an awl, and he shall 
serve him forever.”—Ez, xxi, 5,6. From this 
law are derived several very important infer- 


ces: 
1. It follows, that the master had no power 


of 7 ciple families, no selling of wives and 
n 


children. der the peculiar circumstances 
already mentioned, the master had the right 
of retaining the wife and children in his ser- 
vice forea limited time. But then the father 
and husband had the privilege, on certain con- 


a... Now, these 
conditions, and the ceremony w oh gee 
them, would have been utterly idle and use- 
less, if the master could the next day sell the 
wife and children. It irresistibly follows, that 
neither the wife nor children could be sold by 
the master. 

2. The next inference is, that the relation of 
master and servant was sich, that the law 
takes for granted that servants would often 
love their masters, and desire to remain per- 
manently in their service. Hence the law is 
founded on the presumed affection of a servant 
for his master. In the law quoted, the ser- 
vant is supposed to say, “{ love my master, my 
wife and my children, { will not go out free.” 
Here love for wife and children are united 
with love for the master, in determining the 
servant to remain in service; and hence the 
law seems to be limited to the case of a man 
with wife and children. But the limitation is 
merely.apparent, and we have in this place 
only the application of a general law to a par- 
ticular case. The general law we have in 
Deut. xv, 12—17: “If thy brother, an Hebrew 
man, or an Hebrew woman, be sold unto thee, 
and serve thee six years, then in the seventh 
year thou shalt let him go free from thee. And 
it shall be, if he say unto thee, I will not go 
away from thee, because he loveth thee and thine 
house, because he is well with thee, then thou 
shalt take an awl, and thrust it through his 
ear unto the door, and he shall be thy servant 
forever. And also unto thy maid-servant thou 
shalt do likewise.” 

*Thus every single servant, man or woman, 
as well asthe married man having children, 
had the privilege of remaining in the service 
of the master, and being maintained by him, 
and this without his consent—a privilege which 
the law presumes the servant may exercise 
from the attachment he bears to his master 
and family, and from a sense of the kindness 
and comforts he had enjoyed. There is no 
reason to suppose that any other code of laws 
ever granted to servants such a privilege from 
such expectations. 

It is not probable that where a servant thus 
forced himself on a master, and exacted 48 
maintenance, without regard to the wants and 
convenience of the latter, he was entitled to 
wages. Yet we can readily understand, that 
in a state of society so inartificial as that of 
the Jews, one in which the population was 
crowded, but in which the field for enterprise 
and industry was exceedingly limited, it might 
be a great and precious privilege for a poor 
man to be incorporated in a kind, worthy, and 
affluent family, as a domestic, even without 
wages, but secure of humane treatment and 
sufficient food and raiment, and especially as 
he was intimately acquainted with the family, 
having lived six years in it, and now of his 
free choice made it his home and asylum. 

3. We may infer from this law the extreme 
care with which personaf liberty was guarded. 
The servant, at the end of his term, was to 
have the choice of leaving or remaining with 
his master, while the master was to have no 
choice ingdismissing or retaining him ; but the 
very privilege accorded to the servant might 
be used as a pretext for retaining him against 
his will. At that age, and among the Jewish 
people, the art of writing was probably confined 
to very few. Hence, certain ceremonies were 
substituted for written contracts. Thus we 
find, in Ruth iv, 7, 8, the kinsman of Boaz as- 
signing to the latter all his pre-emption right 
and title to the land left by Elimelech. Instead 
of giving to Bozz a quit-claim deed, signed, 
sealed, and acknowledged, the kinsman says, 
before witnesses, “Buy it for thee. So he drew 
off his shoe.” The transaction is thus explain- 
ed by the historian: “ Now, this was the man- 
ner in former times, in Israel, concerning re- 
deeming and changing; for to confirm all 
things a man plucked off his shoe and gave it 
to his neighbor; and this was a testimony in 
Israel.” So Boaz, when he had received his 
kinsman’s shoe, “said unto the elders and all 
the people, Ye are witnesses this day that I 
have bought all that was Elimelech’s.”’ 

The servant who decided to remain in his 
master’s service entered into no written con- 
tract or obligation to that effect. Of course, 
the master had no written evidence that the 
servant was freely retained. Yet had a verbal 
consent on the part of the servant been suffi. 
cient, the master, if so disposed, might have 
pretended that-such a consent had been given, 
and a poor, friendless man might have been 
forcibly and most wickedly kept in servitude. 
The humane and provident provisions of this 
law made the free consent of the servant a 
matter of public notoriety, and respecting 
which no question could arise. On the servant 
announcing his intention to remain, “the mas- 
ter shall bring him unto the judges ”’—that is, 
both are to appear in open court, and there 
the servant is to acknowledge his desire and 
intention to remain in his master’s service. But 
more than this: he shall submit to receive a 

ermanent mark in his person, indelibly testi- 
ying that he acted freely, and not by compul- 
sion.- After having made his declaration in 
court, his master shall bring him “to the door 
or unto the door-post, (probably the court-house 
door,) and bore his ear through with an awl.” 







These precautions and this "erage ceremony 
guarded at once the rights of both servant and 
master. It was impossible for the master to 


claim the services of the other after six years, 
against his consent; and it was impossible for 
the servant to claim exemption from service, 
and the liberty of leaving his master at pleas- 
ure, while the hole in the ear bore witness of 
his formal public engagement to remain. 

4. Another important inference from this 
law is, that the servant could not be sold. The 
servant voluntarily chooses to remain with his 
master, because he /oveshim and his house, and 
zs well with him. ' The law accords him, under 
certain conditions, the poueee of staying with 
his master. Now, the object of the servant and 
the whole purport of the law would be frustra- 

could ‘the servant be immediately sent to 
market and sold to another. 
still remains an im nt inquiry as 
to the meaning of the last clause of this law: 
“And he shall be thy servant rorEvER.”— 
Deut. xv, 17. The word forever, as applied to 
the service of one man for another, is of course 
used in a limited sense. The most natural in- 
ference would be, that it is here equivalent to 

“during life.” But as the induce- 
ment of the service was love for the master— 
which, of course, would cease with his death— 
and as the breaking up of the family would 
probably follow the of its head, and as 
the servant could not be sold, we might with- 
out violence construe “forever” to mean that 
the servant shall serve the master as long as 
they both shall live. Yet there are serious dif- 



































TREATMENT OF HEBREW SERVAD 
In Lev. xxv, 39—43, we find 
injunctions: “If thy brother the 
thee be waxen poor and be nti el 
himeelf,) thou shalt not compel him to serve as 
8 bondman, (servant,) but as a hired serva 
and as a sojourner he shall be unto thee, an 
shall serve thee unto the year of Jubilee, and 
then shall he depart from thee, both he and 
his children with him, and shall return unto 
his own family, and unto the possession of his 
fathers shall he return; for they are my ser- 
vants which I brought out of the land of 
Egypt; they shall not be sold as bondmen (ser- 
vants.) Thou shalt not rule over him with 
rigor, but shall fear thy God.” 


This reference to the Jubilee has already 
been explained. The law now under consider- 
ation is given in connection with the establish- 
ment of the institution of the year of release. 
The general law limiting service to six years 
is here accommodated to the Jubilee; when the 
six years would extend beyond the year of Ju- 
bilee, then the service is to terminate at that 
year. 


We find in this law some general principles 
laid down, which were to influence the con- 
science of the master, not. specific enactments 
controlling his conduct: “ Thou shalt not com- 
pel him to serve as a servant’”’—“they shall 
not be sold as servants.” What are we to un- 
derstand by these expressions? and how are 
such declarations to be reconciled with the va- 
rious legal provisions made respecting the sale 
of Hebrews as servants, and with the fact that 
Hebrew servants are spoken of so frequently in 
the books of Moses? The translators, not un- 
derstanding the spirit of the prohibition to 
compel a Hebrew to serve as a servant, and of 
Hebrews being sold as servants, so apparently 
at variance with the whole code of servitude, 
thought proper to substitute bondman and 
bondmen for servant and servants; thus con- 
veying the idea that although Hebrews might 
be servants, they might not be slaves. The 
command, “Thou shalt not compel him ‘to 
serve asa servant,” is explained by the next 
clause of the sentence: “ But as a hired servant 
and as a sojourner shall he be unto thee.” In 
other words, although he is your servant, and 
is bound to obey your orders and to perform 
any labor you may require of him, still you are 
morally bound to treat him with kindness and 
consideration. A hired servant is one who 
contracts to do a specific work for pay, and he 
is not bound ordinarily to do any and every 
kind of work. Now, be considerate to your 
servant, and, instead of exercising an arbitrary 
authority over him, behave towards him with 
the same forbearance and moderation you 
would show to @ hired servant, whose wages 
you must pay at night, and who will not re- 
turn to you in the morning if you treat him ill. 
Instead of treating your servant as a servant— 
as one who has no will of his own, and to whose 
feelings you pay no regard—treat him as a so- 
journer in your family, as he really is; and do 
you try to make him comfortable and happy. 
Such is the true meaning of the injunction not 
to treat an obed as an obed; and it explains 
the declaration, “They were my servants which 
I brought out of the land of Egypt; they shall 
not be sold as servants.” This is not a predic- 
tion, for many Jews have been sold among their 
conquerors ; nor is it a prohibition of Jews sell- 
ing themselves as servants, for this the law most 
explicitly allowed, It isa mere repetition of 
the rule just quoted, enforced by the consider- 
ation of the favor shown to the Jews by God 
himself. The whole spirit of the rule is com- 
prised in the precept, “Thou shalt not rule 
over him with rigor, but shall fear thy God.” 
To rule with rigor is an indefinite expression, 
and the language, instead of being defined by 
law, is left to be interpreted and applied in the 
fear of God, by each master for himself. 


Such are the great moral rules given by the 
Mosaic law with regard to the treatment of 
domestic servants. The benevolence which 
dictated these rules is farther displayed in the 
manner in which masters are required to dis- 
miss their servants on the expiration of their 
six_years’ service: “When thou sendest him 
out free from thee, thou shalt not let him go 
away empty; thou shalt furnish him liberally 
out of thy flock, and out of thy floor, and out 
of thy wine press.” Here, again, is an injune- 
tion addressed to the conscience of the master. 
He is to make a /iberal present to his departing 
servant, of meat, and grain, and wine; but how 
much of each is left to his own sense of duty. 
The injunction is intended to excite a kind in- 
terest in the fature welfare of the servant, while 
the amount of the gifts to be made to him are 
very properly to be governed by circumstances, 
and not by positive law. 

FAMILIAR INTERCOURSE BETWEEN MAS- 
TERS AND SERVANTS. 

We have already seen that the six-year do- 
mestics were incorporated into their master’s 
family. Hence the servant of a priest might 
eat holy flesh, a privilege denied to the martied 
daughter of the priest himself. So the servant 
eat the Passover with his master, which a 
friend or lodger in the house could not do. All 
this proves that the servant was considered a 
member of the family. As such, he united with 
the family in its religious social rites. Of course, 
all the men servants went up to Jerusalem 
three times a year, with their masters, to ob- 
serve the ritual solemnities—Ez. xxiii, 17. The 
feast of Weeks was a national festival, held at 
Jerusalem, and the command respecting it is, 
“Thou shalt rejoice before the Lord thy God, 
thou and thy son and thy daughter, and thy 
man servant and thy maid servant.”’—Deut. 
xvi, 11. So also at the feast of Tabernacles: 
“Thou shalt rejoice in thy feast, thou and thy 
son and thy daughter, and thy man servant 
and thy maid servant.”— Deut. xvi. 14. 


Not only were the servants partakers of the 
great annual feasts, but they were also parta- 
kers of the ordinary feasts which followed the 
sacrifices, Thus: “There shall be a place 
which the Lord your God shall choose, to cause 
his name to dwell there; thither shall ye bring 
all that I command you: your burnt offerings 
and your sacrifices, your tithes, and the heave- 
offering of your hand, and all your choice vows 
which ye vow unto the Lord; and shall re- 
joice before the Lord your God, ye and your 
sons and your daughters, and your men ser- 
vants and your maid servants,”"— Deut. xii, 11, 
12, 

We have already seen that the law contem- 
plated that the master and his sons might in- 
termarry with the maid servants, and that it 
guards these women from becoming the victims 
of fraud. Not only did sons of the family marry 
maid servants, but masters gave their daugh- 
ters to men servants. Thus we learn, incident- 
ally, that Sheshan gave his daughter to his 
servant for wife, ae that this servant was a 
stranger, an Egyptian —ZI Chr. ii, 34. We 
find Samuel, then at the head of the Jewish 
Commonwealth, giving select dinner party, 
as it would seem, in honor of Saul, and bring- 
ing Saul and his servant into the parlor, and 
making them “ sit in the chiefest place among 
them that were bidden, which were about 
thirty persons.”—J Sam. ix, 22. Now, this ser- 
vant was not an officer, but a menial, in the 
family of Kish, and was engaged with Saul in 
looking for his master’s asses. In these various 
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The Jewish law went farther, probably, than 
Other has ever gone in punishing offences 
against the pereon. The principle of the law 
on this subject was, “Eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for 
burning, wound for wound, stripe for strife.” — 
Ex. xxi, 24, 25. Hence, “If a man cause a 
blemish in his neighbor, as he hath done so 
shall it be done unto him—breach for breach, 
eye for eye, tooth for tooth; as he hath caused 
a blemish in a map, 80 shall it be done unto 
him again.” —Lev. xxiv, 19, 20. We can read- 
ily believe that masters subject to such a law 
would be exceedingly careful how they “caus- 
ed a blemish” in a servant. By this law a ser- 
vant had the same protection against outrage 
as his master himself. But a still farther pro 
tection was afforded him by another law: “If 
@ man smite the eye of his servant, or the eye 
of his maid, that it perishy he shall let him go 
free for his eye’s sake ; and if he smite out his 
man-servant’s tooth, or his maid-servant’s tooth, 
he shall let. him go free for his tooth’s sake.” — 
Ex. xxi, 26,27. Thus, while public — was 
avenged in causing the master to lose an eye 
or a tooth, the servant was in a greater or less 
degree compensated by the recovery of his free- 
dom, without restoring any portion of the wages 
he had received for the whole term. 


MASTERS NOT AUTHORIZED TO BEAT THEIR 
SERVANTS. 

No power is given in the law to a master to 
chastise his servant, nor is there a hint given 
that any such right was claimed and exercised. 
The law, indeed, supposes that masters might 
beat and murder servants as well as other men, 
and provides for their punishment, but it no- 
where intimates that a master may lawfully 
beat his servant, however moderately. Indeed, 
where courts of justice were expressly restrain- 
ed from awarding more stripes than forty as a 
punishment for crime, (Deut. xxv, 3,) it cannot 
be supposed that Jewish masters were permit- 
ted to wield the scourge at pleasure. 


SERVANTS MIGHT ACQUIRE AND HOLD 
PROPERTY. 
No law prevented the servant from acquiring 
and holding property. .-We.haye seen him au- 
thorized to redeem himself, to vacate his con- 
tract with his master for the remainder of his 
term if he be uble, “out of the money that he 
was bought for,” out of the wages he had re- 
ceived in advance, by paying back an equitable 
rtion of the money for the unexpired term. 
When Saul was at a loss for a present to Sam- 
uel, his servant offered him money for the pur- 
pose.—I Sam. ix, 8. The servant had money 
in his pocket, which was more than his young 
master had. Gehazi, servant to Elisha, fraud- 
ulently obtained considerable money, no at- 
tempt was made to take the money trom him, 
nor does the narrative contain the slightest in- 
timation, that, being a servant, the money be- 
longed to his master. The fact that Ziba, the 
servant of Saul, had himself twenty servants, 
proves conclusively that obed does not mean 
slave; but it does not prove that domestic ser- 
vants were capable of holding property, as there 
is no reason for believing that he was a domes- 
tic—he seems rather to have been a land agent. 
Still, the right of domestics to property is be- 
yond a doubt, and the allusion we have quoted 
to the money he had received from his master, 
and his right to use it for his own redemption, 
settles the point. 


RELIGIOUS RIGHTS OF SERVANTS. 

To the privileges granted by the Mosaic law 
to the six years’ servant is still to be added, the 
segens paid to his religious rights. On the 
subject of religious observances he appears to 
have been placed on an entire equality with his 
master. Not only was every seventh day ab- 
stracted from labor, but twenty-two days were 
to be spent at Jerusalem during the three na- 
tional festivals, together with a few other days 
of religious solemnities, in which no work was 
to be done; and to these days of leisure are to 
be added the time spent in travelling to and 
from Jerusalem three times a year. It is re- 
markable, that although the women were not 
required to attend the national festivals, yet 
Moses, speaking of the two feasts of Weeks and 
of Tabernacles, says of each, “ Thou shalt re- 
joice in thy feast, theu and thy son and thy 
daughter, thy man servant and thy maid ser- 
vant.”— Deut. xvi, 11,14. This language, al- 
though never understood as commanding the 
attendance of the women, certainly permits and 
recommends it. 


DOMESTIC SERVANTS NOT PERMITTED TO 
DISSOLVE THEIR CONTRACT EXCEPT BY 
REDEMPTION. 

Before dismissing the subject of Hebrew do- 
mestics, it may be well to notice a mistake into 
which some Anti-Slavery writers have fallen. 
The law, as we have seen, pointed out a meth- 
od in which the seryant might at any time dis- 
solve his contract for six years’ service. He 
might redeem himself by paying back to his 
master, “out of thé money that he was bought 
for,2.an equitable portion of the wages he had 
received, in proportion to the unexpired term 
for which he had bound himself. If he had 
not the money, any relation or friend might ad- 
vance it for him, and then uve went out free.— 
Lev. xxv,48—50. Hence we find, in Nehemiah, 
certain of the retarned Jews complaining of 
their poverty, and stating, as a grievance result- 
ing from it, that they brought into bondage 
(service) their sons and daughters, “neither is 
it in our power to redeem them, for other men 
have our lands and vineyards.”—WNeh. v, 5. 


The writers alluded to, overlooking this wise, 
just, and merciful provision, have supposed that 
the servant might at pleasure abscond from his 
master, without paying back the unearned 
wages be had received. This opinion is found- 
ed on Deut. xxiii, 15: “Thou shalt not deliver 
unto his master the servant which is escaped 
from his master unto thee. He shall dwell 
with thee, even among you, in that place which 
he shall choose in one of thy gates, where it 
liketh him best; thou shalt not oppress him.” 
If this law applied to the six years’ servants, 
then it in fact nullified and destroyed the most 
merciful and blessed system of domestic servi- 
tude the world has-ever known.’ A poor man 
hires, in Scripture language, sells himself, for 
six years as a servant, and receives down his 
wages for the whole term. The next day, with 
the money in his pocket, he leaves his employ- 
er, and with perfect impunity resides where he 
pleases, enjoying the fruit of his fraud and 
breach of faith! It is impossible to suppose 
that God ever made a law so inconsistent with 
justice and fair dealing, and so destructive to 
the very system he had established; for who, 
under such a law, would pay wages in advance ? 
We find that two of Shemer’s servants abscond- 
ed, and took shelter in the family pf the King 
of Gath, and that they were pursued and re- 
covered by their master. But why did they 
seek refuge among the Philistines if they would 
have been safe from recapture in any house in 
Jerusalem? It is moreover obvious that this 
ag law is in .palpable contradiction to 
the law of redemption. Why was the servant to 
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redeem himself by pa: ing back a ion of the 
” he had received, if he might legally re- 
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ty addressed. It is the Government, not every 
individual citizen, that is forbidden to surren- | 
der the fugitive, or to apres him, and is re- 
quired to permit him to live unmolested .where 
he pleases. This construction is stren 

by the expression, escaped “unto thee,” Fugi- | 
tive servants do not ordinarily to an in- | 
dividual, but to another land or people. On the | 


| whole, the most natural interpretation of this | 


law, and the one most consistent with the volun- | 
‘tary character of Jewish servitude, is, that it is a | 
statute relating to servants in foreign lands, who | 
escape from their masters into Jadea. There | 
is not a particle of evidence that in the time | 
of Moses there was a single chattel slave in all 
Syria; and admitting that the escaped sérvant 
was a servant by contract, still it was a case 
over which the Jewish magistrates had no ju- 
risdiction. They were not bound to enforce 
contracts made betweer citizens of foreign coun- 
tries, any more than we are to surrender an 
English apprentice who escapes to us. The 
fugitive servant who settled in Judea, of course, 
renounced idolatry, and embraced the worshi 
of the true God. ‘Hence the cheerfal hospital- 
ity with which he was to be received, and the 
prohibition to oppress him. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





LETTER FROM CINCINNATI. 


The Ohio State Election — The Temperance 
Question— Agricultural Fairs—Annual Meet- 
ung of the American Board. 

Cincinnati, Oct. 20, 1853. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

The eleggion in this State on the 11th inst. 
has resulted'in the success of the Democratic 
party by large majorities. The returns thus 
far received indicate that the majority for Me- 
dill for Governor, over Barrere, will be at least 
30,000, and prgbably more; and for Bartley 
for Supreme Judge, and the other candidates 
on the Democratic ticket, the majorities will be 
nearly as large. There was no election for 
members of Congress this year, and there was 
little interest felt among the mass of the people, 
scarcely any excitement, and not by any means 
a full vote polled. 

The Maine Law question has been the prin- 
cipal one entering into the canvass, and in 
many of the counties candidates for the Legis- 
lature were voted for favorable to the passage 
of a prohibitory law, similar in principle, if not 
in all its details, to the Maine Law. In this 
city and county the Temperance party had its 
ticket, which was oggertes by the Free-Soil- 
ers and many of the Whigs. Much effort was 
made to rally all the strength possible to its 
support, and numerous excellent and enthusi- 
astic Temperance meetings have been held 
which have had their moral influence, and will 
not be without their results in strengthening 
and correcting public sentiment on the subject, 
whatever may be the fate of the present move- 
ment for a prohibitory law. 

This section of the State is decidedly the most 
difficult field for the triumph of the Temperance 
cause; the drinking customs and the numerous 
drinking-shops of a large city, and the many 
distilleries in the country around it, present the 
most formidable obstacies to its success. In 
the northern part the cause is stronger, and 
some Maine Law candidates have been elected. 
There is no probability that a prohibitory law 
will be passed by the next Legislature, but the 
agitation of the subject among the people must 
have a beginning, the public opinion enlighten- 
ed and emboldened and concentrated, and the 
next year, or the year after, the law will be 
passed. Sooner or later, as surely as the years 
roll around, and truth and light spread, will this 
righteous object be reached, Let no friend of 
Temperance despair on account of the failure 
of present efforts. The cause is too good an 
one to go backward, and it needs only perse- 
verance, patience, and unwavering faith in the 
triumph of its principles, to bring about, in a 
few years, the realization of our fondest hopes. 

If the political world is comparatively tran- 
quil, the people of the West have been more 
deeply interested than heretofore in more peace- 
ful and profitable pursuits. The State and 
county agricultural fairs have excited more 
than usual interest, and the attendance at the 
exhibitions shows that the mechanical arts and 
agriculture are receiving greater attention, and 
assuming the position they ought to occupy. A 
month since, the fourth annual State fair of 
Ohio was held at Dayton; since that, the Ken- 
tucky State fair has been held at Lexington ; 
the Indiana State fair, at Lafayette; and a 
great Southwestern fair at or near Louisville. 
The last named, which took place last week, 
must have been a grand affair, according to 
the accounts given of it in the Louisville papers. 
The show of blood horses muat have been fine, 
the most celebrated horses in Kentucky having 
been entered as competitors for prizes, At the 
same time, the first fair of the Louisville Me- 
chanics’ Institute was held in the city, which, 
by the accounts, must have been highly credit- 
able to those contributing, and, for a first effort 
at a mechanical exhibition, rather better than 
was expected. Both these fairs have excited 
great interest, and the weather being pleasant, 
the week has been described as a gala day to 
the people of Louisville. She is certainly ad- 
vancing in the mechanic arts, and in every 
branch of industry; and in the number of new 
buildings going on, and her commeree, is giv- 
ing signs of renewed prosperity. Louisville is 
not as deeply involved in Slavery as the more 
Southern cities, and being well situated for 
both commerce and manufactures, and many 
of her business men from the North, she may 
become eminent for the extent of both depart- 
ments of trade. At every evidence of her sub- 
stantial prosperity, men of all sections should 
rejoice. 

The session of the American Board of For- 
eign Missions, held here the first week in this 
month, was a meeting of much interest and 
importance. The Board assembled on the 4th 
inst., and adjourned on the 7th. This was its 
44th annual meeting, but the first one held in 
this city, or in the West. The attendance from 
the East was much better than from the West, 
which was owing to the fact that the Board 
has always excited the most interest and re- 
ceived its largest pecuniary support from the 
churches of the East—the single State of Mas- 
sachusetts contributing to its funds annually 
more than all the churches in sympathy with 
it west of the Alleghenies. 

This Association was organized in Connecti- 
cut in 1810. The first missionaries who em- 
barked for the East, under the appointment 
and protection of the Board, sailed from our 
shores in 1812. They were Messrs. Newell, 
Judson, Nott, Rice, and Hall, who settled at 
Bombay, Serampore, and Ceylon. Such was 
the feeble beginning of a system of missionary 
enterprise that has now extended itself over 
millions of the heathen, and taken such deep 
root that its salutary influence is felt and rec- 
ognised in every land where its missions have 
been established. The annual revenue of the 
Board is something over $300,000; its mission 
stations number 156; the whole number of 
persons in their employ is 647, which includes 
preachers, physicians, native assistants, &c. 
There are 11 printing establishments, which 
have circulated 922 595,924 pages of religious 
and missionary matter; 94 churches; 810 
schools of every grade, containing 23,564 stu- 
dents and pupils. 

The Board bas taken deep root in the affec- 
tions of the churches who support it, and is 
steadily advancing in strength and influence at 
home and abro The meetings here were 
attended by crowded audiences, and the reports 
of the Seeretaries, as well as the addresses: of 
returned missionaries, of whom there were a 
dozen present, were listened to with deep inter- 
est. With all the fault we may find with the 

licy of the Board in regard to Sla in the 

ndian missions, it is a noble institution, and 
has accomplished a vast amount of good. May 
the circle of its influence extend through many- 

‘years to come! ; 

- We have. genuine Indian summer, October 

weather, just now.. The air just cool enough 

to be pleasant, dry, abe t invigorating. 

The river is very low; , flour, and provis- 

igh; and every longing 
ra peodaein 9m high water. I have a num- 

ber of items of interest which I shall give a 
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ANTI-SLAVERY WORKS FOR SALE AT THIS oF. 
PIO, BY LEWIS CLEPHANE. 


Life of Isaac T. Hopper—price $1.25, postage 21 
cents, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin—price 37} cents, postage 12 cents ; 


five copies for $2, postage paid. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin in German—price 50 cents, post- 
age 15 cents. 

Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin—price 50 cents, postage 16 
cents. 

White Slavery in the Barbary States, by Hon. Charles 
Sumner—price 50 cents, postage 12 cents. 

Giddings’s Speeches, one volume 12me—price $1, post- 
age 25 cents. 

Goodell’s American Slave Code—price 75 cents, post- 
age 18 cents. 

Manuel Pereira—price in cloth 75 cents, postage 12 
cents; in paper 50 cents, postage 10 cents. 

Address LEWIS CLEPHANE, 
National Era Office. 


OVE THOUSAND BOOK AGENTS WsNTED, 
To sell Pictorial and Useful Works for the 
Year 1854. 


1,000 DOLLARS A YEAR, 

\ A J ANTED, in every county of the United States, 

active and enterprising men, to engage in the 
sale of some of the best books published in the coun- 
try. To men of good address, possessing a small cap- 
ital of from $25 to $100, such inducements will be 
offered as to enable them to make from $3 to $5 a 
day profit. 

{G~ The books published by us are all: useful in 
their character, extremely popular, and command 
large sales wherever they are offered. 

or further particulars, address, postage paid, 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
Oct. 20—4t 181 William street, New York. 


GEO, W. NEWCOMB, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Chicago, Ill. 


\ N ILL pay particular attention to collecting busi- 
ness in Chicago and vicinity. Oct. 20, 
FR £E PRODUCE STORE. 
A LARGE assortment of Dry Goods and Groceries, 
free from the stain of Slavery, for sale by 
EZRA TOWNE, Agent, 
Oct. 13—7t 207 Fulton street, New York. 


WHITE SLAVERY IN THE BARBARY STATES, 
B* HON. CHARLES SUMNER. With 40 splendid 
illustrations by Billings, engraved by Baker & 
Smith. It makes a beautiful 16mo volume of about 
140 pages, bound in cloth, thin boards, printed in the 
most elegant style, on the best paper. 
THE ARGUMENT. 
Introduction. Territory of the Barbary States. The 
Subject and Sources of Information. 
I. Origin of Slavery. Slavery in the Barbary States, 
II. History of White Slavery in Barbary ; Early 
Efforts against it—by Ferdinand the Catholic, by 
Charles V, by England, by France, by Holland; Free- 
dom by Redemption ; Freedom by Conspiracy ; Free- 
dom by Escape; White American Victims to Barba- 
ry; Parallel between White and Black Slavery; Tri- 
umphant Abolition of White Slavery. 
Ill. True Character of White Slavery in Barbary ; 
Apologies for White Slavery; Happy Condition of the 
hite Slaves; Better offin Barbary than at Home; 
Better off than the Free Christians in Barbary; Nev- 
ertheless, Unquestionable Enormity of White Slavery 














in Barbary. Conclusion. Price 50 cts.; postage 12 cts. 
For sale by LEWIS CLEPHANE, 
March 31. Office National Era. 





TEN THOUSAND COPIES IN THREE WEEKS! 
RS. CHILD’S Great Work, a True Life of the 
IMMORTAL HOPPER, the American Howard. 
Five thousand copies of this thrilling work were sold 
in two weeks. The second five thousand copies are 
now ready. It is a book which should be read by 
every American. Published by 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston, 
JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


And for sale by all Booksellers. Oct. 13—3ti 


AGENTS WANTED. 
HE subscriber is now publishing a Splendid Steel 
Engrsving of the Lord’s Prayer, which is meet- 
ing with a large sale. The business offers rare in- 
ducements to active and energetic men, as there is no 
competition, and pays a profit of 100 percent. A 
small cash capital only required. Apply, by letter or 
otherwise, to GEORGE W. FRANK, 
No. 25 Courtlandt street, New York. 
Among the many testimonials which the publisher 
has received in its favor, he subjoins the following 
from the Rev. J. C. Lord, D. D., of Buffalo, N. Y.: 
“T have examined the beautiful steel plate engra- 
ving of the Lord’s Prayer, and think it superior to 
anything I have ever seen, and well worthy the pat- 
mre og of the Christian public. J. C. LORD.” 
et. 13. 


IMPORTANT TO YOUNG MEN, 


I OFFER for sale upwards of thirty different Re- 
ceipts, many of which have been sold the past year 
for five dollars a-piece, and the whole comprising so 
many different ways to make money. In the sale of 
one of the articles alone, I have known young men 
the past year to make from five to twelve dollars per 
day; and in the manufacture and sale of any one of 
the articles, no young man of energy and ability can 
fail to make money. Address E. BOWMAN, Boston, 
Mass., enclosing one dollar, and the whole number of 
Receipts will be forwarded by mail. No letter taken 
from the office unless prepaid. June 16. 











WEEKLY EVENING POST. 
PROSPECTUS. 

O add to the interest and usefulness of the Even- 

ing Post, we have enlarged it by an addition of 

an equivalent to about four additional columns. The 

Weekly and the Semi-Weekly editions were enlarged 

twelve columns only about three years Four 

more columns added now increases the sheet to double 

the size of the paper on which they were originally 
printed. 

In announcing this enlargement, which, we may be 
permitted to say, is one of the results of the growing 
confidence of the commercial and industrial interests 
of the country in the course of the Evoning Post, it is 
‘our duty to make our especial acknowledgements to 
those numerous friends, poth personal ard political, 
who, through evil report and through good report, 
have cheered us with their generous countenance and 
given us annually recurring proofs of their esteem 
and attachment, uninfluenced by the fluctuations of 
party opinion or the smiles and frowns of men in pow- 
er, which too often seduce or frighten men from the 
course their consciences approve—the manly assertion 
of truth and the steady resistance of error. We take 
fresh courage from our success thus far, and from their 
friendly co-operation, to persevere in the path which 
we have deliberately chosen, and they have as delib- 
erately approved. 

We avail ourselves of this occasion to congratulate 
our readers upon the arrangement which we have 
been so fortunate as to make with Colonel Benton for 
the publication of a series of articles from his ‘‘ Thirty 
Years in the United States Senate,’ which will be 
continued through the year and until the work shall 
be published, some time in 1854. 

e are also in negotiation for a series of private 
papers and reminiscences of another eminent demo- 
cratic statesman, which we hope to bring out in the 
course of a few weeks. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY EVENING POST. 
Single copy, one year, 52 numbers, - - - - $2.00 
Three copies, one year, 52 numbers,- - - - 5.00 
Five copies, one year, 52 numbers, -- .- 8.00 
Ten copies, one year, 52 numbers, - - - - - 12.00 
Twenty copies, one year, to one address, - - 20.00 


Subscriptions may commence at any time. Payment 
in advance is required in all cases, and the paper is 
invariably discontinued at the expiration of the ad- 
vance payment. 

Persons who sent in their subscriptions before the 
enlargement will receive the paper at the old rate for 
the year. New subscribers sending us one dollar will 
receive the paper for six months. 

Money may be remitted for subscriptions in letters 
at our risk; but the postmaster at the place where 
the letter is mailed should be made acquainted with 
its contents, and keep a description of the bills. 

Bills of any specie-paying bank in the United States 
or Canadas received at par for subscriptions. 

We have no travelling agents. Any one wishing to 
receive the Evening Post need not wait to be called 
on for his subscription. All that is necessary for him 
to do is to write a letter in as few words as possible, 
enclose the money, and write the name of the subscri- 
ber, with the postoffice, county, and State, and direct 
the letter to WILLIAM C. BRYANT & CO., 

Evening Post Office, New York. 


THE SEMI-W EEKLY,. 
Persons residing at points where mails arrive often- 
er than once a week are requested to examine the 


Semi-Weekly. We regard it as the cheapest political 
newspaper published in the United States. 
TERMS. 
Single copy, one year --------- $3.00 
‘Two copies, one year - -------- 5.00 
Five copies, one year -------- - 12.00 
Ten copies, one year --------- 20.00 


EVENING POST, DAILY. 

This Tr is lished at three o’clock precisely, 
and vod. a vd i apsemon news received in the city of 
New York up to half-past 2 p. m., by railroad, steam- 
boat, or te ph, from all quarters of the globe. It 
also gives the transactions at the stock board, and 
the condition of the money market on the day of its 
publication, together with the usual matters of inter- 
pee gteoent readers. The Evening Post is one of 
the ial papers of the oy of New York, and its 

ly edition contains the official reports of the pro- 

- nye Boards Ager ahs Aerie when 

e subscription price 00, in 
advance, or $10.00, if paid at the end of the Seay 

The style of the firm, in the name of which all bus- 
prseyre  mam - the aur for all communi- 

ons designed for the etors or is, 
WILLIAM. Cc. BRYANT £00" 
Corner of Nassau and Liberty sts. 


al sata = all qearte be ert Oa bs 


for. ; 
Matter intended for the ry should be written 


plainly, and only on one side of the sheet. Aug. 25. 
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THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 

A Monthly Journal for Girls and Boys. 
EDITED BY GRACE GREENWOOD, 
a under the above title, will be published 

at Philadelphia on the first day of October next, 
In size and genoral character, this publication wil] 
resemble Mrs. Margaret L. Bailey’s lately discontinued 
or of Youth, the place of which it is designed to 
take. 
Terms.—Fifty cents a year, for single copies; or 
ten copies for four dollars. Payment invariably in 
advance. 


All sumneigtine and communications to be ad. 


dressed to L. K. LIPPINCOTT, Philadelphia. 


PROLPECTUS. 


THE BOOK OF BOOKS, IN SEPARATE VOLUMrs. 
HE first volume of the first, simplest, and cheap. 
est edition of the Divine Library—or, Cyclopedia 

of Inspiration—will be put to press as early as the 
encouragement, received by subscriptios, will allow 

This will be the Book of GENESIS. containing the 
Sacred Text, and as complete an Appendix as can be 
afforded for the price. 

The price will be 50 cents, in stiff paper binding 
suitable for mailing. Other copies, according to 
binding. 

Persons favorable to the plan are requested to sub. 
scribe for this first volume. It is expected that they 
will be so much pleased with it as to desire its guc. 
cessors; but there will be no obligation beyond the 
single volume. Succeeding volumes will vary in 
price, according to their number of pages—no one 
costing more than the first ; some of them, perhaps, 
not more than half as much. 

Subseribers will be informed, by Circular, of the 
readiness of the volume for distribution; and be 
promptly supplied, on reception of payment. 

Address (as early as practicable) 

f. H. STOCKTON, 68 Lexington st., 
Baltimore, Md. 





Oct. 20. 





ATTENTION! 


OLDIERS who served in the various wars, and 

sailors, or their widows or heirs, to whom ar 

rears of pay, extra pay, bounty land, pensions, &c., 

may be due, may find it to their advantage to have 

their claims investigated. Address 
A. M. GANGEWER, 
Attorney and Agent, Washington, D. C, 

Bounty-land warrants bought and sold. 


THE AMERICAN SLAVE CODE, IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE, 

| Distinctive Features shown by ite Statutes, Jn. 
dicial Decisions, and Lilustrative Facts. By Wil. 

liam Goodell, author of the “ Democracy of Christian. 

ity,” “Slavery and Anti-Slavery,” &. The work 

contains 430 pages 12mo, neatly bound in cloth. Price 

75 cents per copy, p= 18 cents. For sale by 

June 30. . CLEPH ANE, Office Nat. Era. 

The following is an extract of a letter from Hon, 
William Jay to the author: 

“Your analysis of the slave laws is very able, and 
your exhibition of their practical application by the 
Southern courts evinces great and carctul research. 
Your book is as impregnabie against the charge of 
exaggeration as Euclid’s Geometry, since, like that, 
it consists of propositions and demonstrations. The 
book is not only true, but it is wneuestionably true.” 


MINING AGENCY, 
New York, 110 Broadway, Rooms Nos. 8 and 9. 


gen Agency is established for the purchase and 
sale, on commission, of unimproved Mines and 
Mining Stock in Companies organized and at work ; 
also, for farnishing all kinds of Machinery and Mining 
Tools, as ordered ; also, the Chemical Analysis of Ores 
and other substances, as forwarded from any part of 
the country. 

A printed circular, giving full explanations, will be 
sent in answer to any post-paid letter enclosing one 
three cent Post Office stamp. 

I. R. BARBOUR & CO., 

July 21. No. 110 Broadway, New York 


STAR AND ADAMANTINE CANDLES, AND 
LARD OLL. 
b Fann OIL of the finest quality, in good shippin 
order. Star and Adamantine Candles, /fw/l 
weight, 16 ounces to the pound. These candles are 
excellent for all climates, especially California, Bra- 
sil, the East and West Indies, and Africa. Orders for 
any ee executed promptly. 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil and Star 
March 24. Candle Manufacturer, Cincinnati, 0. 


HALLETT, DAVIS, & COS AOLIAN AND LEM 
GILBERT'S BOUDOIRK PIANO FORTES. 
New York Ware Rooms at T. S. Berry & Co.’s 
297 Broadway; Philadelphia Ware Rooms 
at J. E. Gould & Co.’s, (successors to A. Fiot,) 

196 Chestnut street. 


EING determined to offer the public the best 
Piano Fortes that are manufactured, we have 
arranged with the above-named Boston manufactur- 
ers, to keep constantly on hand at our ware rooms in 
New York and Philadelphia, in addition to our 
stock of New York and Philadelphia Pianos, a full 
and well-selected assortment of their celebrated Pi- 
anos. 

Messrs. Hallett, Davis, & Co. have been long and 
favorably known as manufacturers, whose Pianos, for 
volume, purity, depth and sweetness of tone, and for 
the great length of time they would stand in tune, 
cont not be excelled. They have recently intro- 
duced the ‘grand patent suspension bridge,” which 
imparts the firmness and volume of tone of the Grand 
Piano. Their Molian, having the latest and most 
improved voicing, is pronounced superior to any other. 
There is no instrument so desirable for the parlor as 
their Molian Piano Forte, combining all the beauty, 
brilliancy, and soul-touching pathos of the piano and 
parlor organ. 

Of Lemuel Gilbert’s Boudoir Pianos it is only ne- 
nessary to say, that by a series of experiments, con- 
tinued for eight years, he has triumphantly succeed- 
ed in making an instrument for small rooms, fully 
equal to the square piano. 

All of the above instruments warranted in the full- 
est manner. The prices, at cither of our ware rooms, 
the same as at the manufactories in Boston. We will 
select instruments with or without the Molian, and 
forward them to any part of the United States; and 
if they do not prove satisfactory, they may be re- 
turned at our expense, and the purchase money will 
be refunded. 

We are engaged largely in publishing Music and 
Musical Works of every description, at both New 
York and Philadelphia; and having purchased the 
extensive catalogue of Mr. A. Fiot of Philadelphia, 
and having all the Boston publications, we are pre- 
pared to offer better inducements to the trade, and 
to schools and seminaries, than any other house. 

We also keep a large assortment of second-hand 
Pianos and Melodeons, for rent or sale. 

T. S. BERRY & CO., 297 Broadway, N. York. 
J. E. GOULD & CO., successors to A. Fiot, 
March 24—tf 196 Chestnut st., Philadelphia 
JHE GREAT BRITISH QUARTERLIES 
AND BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
Important Reduction in the Rates of Postage ! 
J EONARD SCOTT & CO., No. 54 Gold street, 
New York, continue to publish the following 
British Periodicals. viz: ; 
The London Quarterly Review (Conservative.) 
The Edinburgh Review (Whig.) 
The North British Review (Free Church.) 
The Westminster Review (Liberal.) 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (Tory.? 


These Reprints have now been in successful opera- 

















tion in this country for twenty years, and their circu- 
lation is constantly on the increase, notwithstanding 
the competition they encounter from American peri- 
odicals of a similar class, and of numerous Liclectics 
and Magazines made up of selections from foreign pe- 
riodicals. This fact shows clearly the high estimation 
in which they are held by the intelligent reading 
public, and affords a guarantee that they are estab- 


lished un a firm basis, and will be continued without 
interruption. 
Although these works are distinguished by the po- 


litical shades above indicated, yet but a small portion 
of their contents is devoted to political subjects. It 
is their /iterary character which gives them their chief 
value, and in that they stand confessedly far above 


all other journals of their class. Blackwood, still un- 
der the masterly guidance of Christopher North, main- 
tains its ancient celebrity, and is at this time unusu- 
ally attractive, from the serial works of Bulwer and 
other literary notables, written for that Magazine, 20 
first appearing in its columns both in Great Britaim 
and in the United States. Such works as “ The Cax- 
tons” and “ My New Novel,” both by Bulwer; “My 
Peninsular Medal,” “The Green Hand,” and other 
serials, of which numerous rival editions are issued by 
the leading publishers in this country, have to be ro- 
printed by those publishers from the pages of Black- 
wood, after tt has been issued by Messrs. Scott &§ Uo, 
so that subscribers to the Reprint of that Magazine 
may always rely upon having the earliest reading of 
these fascinating tales. 
TERMS. 
For any one of the three Review 
Foranytwo - - - - 
For any three - - . 
For all four of the Reviews 
For Blackwood’s M ine - 
For Blackwood and three Reviews 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews 
For Farmer's Guide, complete, 22 numbers ~- rv 
CruBsine.—A discount of 25 per cent. eee 
above prices will be allowed to clubs ordering ~4 
or more copies of any one or more of the above Wor Il 
Thus: four copies of Blackwood or one ae 
be sent to one address for $9, four copies of the 101 
Reviews and Blackwood for $30, and so on. 
STAGE 4 
To any part of the United States on Blackwood, 2 
cents per annum; on either of the Reviews, 14 cents. 
Remittances and ee ey Ay should be alway$ 
id, to the publishers, a 
may SCOTT & C0. 79 Fulton st., N. Y., 
Entrance, 54 Gold street. tn 
_L. 8. & Co. have recently published, and have 
——. = tho Farmer’s Guide by Henry Stephens, 
of Edinburgh, and Professor Norton, of Yale College, 
New Haven, complete in two volumes, royal octavo, 
containing 1,600 pages, 14 steel and 600 wood ongrt 
vings. Price, in muslin binding, $6; in paper —_ , 
for the mail, $5. 
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NOTICE. 

| ARIES R. QOODLOE, Attorney and Counsellor 

at Law, offers his services to the Public se = 
Agent for Pension, Bounty Land, and other on 

upon the Federal Government. 


———e 


S. S, WILLIAMS, eae 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Washington ’ 
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